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THE  CRISIS  OF  1850  AND  ITS  EFFECT  ON 
POLITICAL  PARTIES  IN  GEORGIA* 

By  Horace  Montgomery 

It  required  the  impact  of  the  Jacksonian  surge  to 
shatter  the  puzzling  provincialism  which  during  the 
decade  and  a  half  after  the  close  of  the  War  of  1812 
had  stubbornly  clung  to  Georgia’s  party  system.  By 
the  end  of  the  Jacksonian  era  in  1841  the  national 
Democratic-Whig  party  pattern  had  been  successfully 
superimposed,  with  necessary  modifications,  upon  the 
old  Troup-Clark  structure.  Thus  it  was  that  Georgians 
came  to  live  in  a  climate  of  national  thought  where 
strictly  local  issues  were  frequently  to  be  accorded  the 
chilliest  receptions.*  The  bitter  personal  rivalry  so 
characteristic  of  Troup-Clark  days  seems,  however,  to 
have  survived  the  advent  of  this  new  era  in  Georgia 
politics.^ 

So  evenly  matched  in  strength  were  Georgia’s  Whig 
and  Democratic  parties  during  the  ’forties  that  local 
political  journalists  came  to  regard  their  State  as  in¬ 
scrutable.  Hopkins  Holsey,  editor  of  the  Southern  Banner 
at  Athens  and  impetuous  disciple  of  Andrew  Jackson, 
wrote  during  the  Towns-Hill  gubernatorial  fight  of 
1849:  “If  there  be  any  state  in  the  union  to  which  the 

*  This  article  is  a  significant  part  of  a  iarger  study  entitled  "Party  Dcrdop- 
ment  in  Georgia,  1846-1861,”  which  was  submitted  to  the  Uniyersity  of 
Georgia  in  partial  fulfillment  of  the  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Philosophy. 

1.  Interesting  discussions  of  this  phase  of  Georgia  polities  appear  in  U.  B. 
Phillips.  Life  of  Robert  Toombe  (New  York,  1913),  26  0.,  and  E.  M.  Coulter. 
A  Short  Historu  of  Georgia  (Chapel  Hill.  1933).  226-231. 

2.  Southern  Whig  (Athens.  Ga.),  November  1,  1849,  tor  a  North  Carolina 
editor's  epigrammatic  reflections  on  the  subject  of  issues  and  personalitisa  in 
Georgia  politics. 
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maxim  peculiarly  applies,  that  ‘no  one  can  tell  who  is 
to  be  Governor  until  after  election,’  it  is  our  own  state.”* 
Georgia  voters  frequently  selected  four  Whigs  and  four 
Democrats  to  represent  them  in  the  popular  branch  of 
the  national  legislature.  In  the  Congressional  elections 
of  1846  the  Democrats  cast  a  total  of  30,300  votes  to 
29,526  for  the  Whigs.^  In  1847,  G.  W.  Towns,  the 
Democratic  candidate  for  governor,  defeated  Duncan 
Clinch,  the  Whig  nominee,  but  Whiggery  succeeded  in 
winning  control  of  both  houses  of  the  State’s  law  making 
body.® 

Political  leadership  in  Georgia  during  the  ’forties 
reposed  in  capable  hands.  The  Whig  party  was  ably 
directed  by  J.  M.  Berrien,  George  Crawford,  Charles 
J.  Jenkins,  A.  H.  Stephens  and  Robert  Toombs.  De¬ 
mocracy  boasted  such  leaders  as  G.  W.  Towns,  Howell 
Cobb,  H.  L.  Benning,  C.  J.  McDonald,  John  Lumpkin, 

H.  V.  Johnson,  John  Ward  and  H.  R.  Jackson.  An 
alert  set  of  party  journalists  kept  watch  on  the  frontiers 
of  political  rhetoric.  At  Athens,  the  Democratic  Southern 
Banner  and  the  Southern  Whig  kept  vigil.  Party  inter¬ 
ests  at  the  State  capital  (Milledgeville)  were  jealously 
guarded  by  the  Southern  Recorder  and  the  Federal  Union, 

Whig  and  Democratic  organs  respectively.  Chatham 
County  Whigs  were  served  able  editorials  by  the  Re¬ 
publican  of  Savannah,  while  Democrats  were  carefully 
instructed  by  the  rival  Georgian.  The  Macon  papers,  the 
Telegraph  (Democratic)  and  the  Journal  and  Messenger 
(Whig),  looked  after  party  affairs  in  Bibb  County. 
Muscogee  County  Democrats  boasted  two  journals  in 
Columbus,  the  Times  and  the  Sentinel,  while  the  Whigs 
of  that  county  were  schooled  in  their  party’s  ideology  by  i 
the  Enquirer,  also  of  Columbus.  In  Richmond  County,  the 

5.  AuKUst  SO. 

4.  Official  return!  quoted  in  Ftderal  Union  (Milledseyllle,  Ga.).  November  S. 

1846. 

6.  Official  returns  quoted  in  Foderal  Union,  October  12,  1847. 
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influential  Chronicle  and  Sentinel  and  the  Constitution¬ 
alist,  both  of  Augusta,  dispensed  Whig  and  Democratic 
doctrines  respectively.* 

A  majority  of  Georgia’s  party  leaders,  both  Whig 
and  Democratic,  had  by  1845  become  convinced  that 
Southern  interests  could  most  effectively  be  protected 
by  a  fusion  within  each  party  of  planter  forces  with 
some  powerful  Northern  socio-economic  group.  Howell 
Cobb  had  actually  applied  this  balance  of  power 
formula  to  Georgia  Democracy  by  organizing  the  up¬ 
state  yeomanry  into  the  so-called  Cherokee  Democracy 
and  fusing  it  with  the  down-state  planter  wing  of  the 
Democratic  party.  Obviously,  even  in  Georgia,  if  lines 
of  political  cleavage  had  been  permitted  strictly  to 
follow  economic  and  social  interests,  the  planter  as 
such  would  have  operated  under  those  insuperable 
handicaps  which  befall  small  minorities.  If  balance  of 
power  discipline  increased  the  planter’s  influence  with¬ 
in  Georgia  Democracy  why,  reasoned  Cobb,  should  not 
its  mechanics  be  woven  into  the  national  party  pattern  ? 
Thus  it  was  that  Cobb  and  his  followers,  true  to  their 
Jacksonian  traditions,  frequently  expressed  during  the 
decade  and  a  half  before  secession  a  desire  to  unite 
with  Northern  labor.’ 

A  Southern-planter  Northern-labor  fusion  within  the 
frame-work  of  national  Democracy  would  make  that 
party  truly  liberal,  declared  Hopkins  Holsey.*  Con¬ 
servative  planters,  he  reasoned,  would  hold  in  abey¬ 
ance  radical  labor  tendencies ;  labor  ideology  would  in 
turn  preclude  a  strictly  conservative  outlook.*  That 

8.  Aecordinff  to  turveys  conducted  by  the  MilledKeville  papers  there  were  in 
Georgia  during  the  ’forties  approximately  forty-flee  journals ;  Adiel  Sherwood. 
A  Gozeteer  of  Goorgia  (Atlanta,  18S0),  1C7-168,  lists  forty.four  Georgia  news¬ 
papers  for  1869. 

7.  Howell  Cobb  and  Others.  "To  Our  Constituents.”  quoted  in  federal  Union. 
March  20.  1849 ;  Howell  ^bb  to  Jackson  Day  Committee,  January  1,  1862. 
in  C^bb  MSS :  Howell  Cobb  to  Thomas  Morris,  March  21,  1868,  in  R.  P. 
Brooks,  e^.  "Howell  Cobb  Papers.”  in  Georgia  Hiatorioal  Qtmrteriy,  VI,  1 
(March.  1922).  48. 

8.  SoulAem  Banner  (Athens.  Ga.).  May  27,  1862. 

9.  Ibid.,  May  27. 
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such  an  entente  as  Holsey  advocated  was  actually  in  oper¬ 
ation  during  the  late  ’forties  is  suggested  by  the  Quixotic 
labors  of  the  conservative  Whig  press.  J.  H.  Christy  of 
the  Southern  Whig  and  Dr.  Lee  of  the  Chronicle  and 
Sentinel  aimed  numerous  philippics  at  the  “Red  Republi¬ 
canism”  which  they  professed  to  see  beneath  the  ex¬ 
terior  of  national  Democracy.*®  The  Democratic  party, 
they  insisted,  was  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  subversive 
social  doctrines  which,  if  not  arrested,  would  ultimately 
destroy  the  “American  Way.”** 

While  an  important  segment  of  Georgia  Democracy 
was  flirting  with  the  Northern  proletariat.  Whig  lead¬ 
ers,  on  the  other  hand,  were  playing  up  the  advantages 
of  an  alliance  between  Southern  planters  and  the 
rapidly  forming  bourgeois  capitalists  of  the  North. 
Hence  it  became  natural  for  Whig  editors  frequently 
to  chant  the  ritual  of  Henry  Clay’s  American  System.** 
Many  of  them  urged  Georgia  to  divert  a  part  of  her 
energy  to  the  establishment  of  an  industrial  economy.** 
Augusta,  Athens,  and  Savannah— cities  in  which  Whig- 
gery  was  generally  strong — were  particularly  active  in 
this  campaign  to  industrialize  Georgia.  The  Republican 
of  Savannah  explained  during  the  debate  incident  to 
the  adoption  of  the  Walker  tariff  that:  “It  is  the  Whig 
party  of  Georgia,  that  has  shown  itself  publicly,  open¬ 
ly,  as  a  matter  of  political  faith,  the  true  friend  of  the 
manufacturing  industry,  and  therefore,  of  all  education 
and  comfort  and  happiness  to  the  people  at  large, 
which  always  in  our  happy  country  go  hand  and  hand 
with  that  industry.”*^  Thus  it  was  that  Georgia’s  party 
system  was  drawn  by  a  combination  of  socio-economic 
alliances  into  the  vortex  of  balance  of  power  discipline. 

10.  Southern  Whig,  June  22,  1848:  Chronicle  and  Sentinel  (Aumuta,  Ga.), 
July  2S,  1849. 

11.  Ibid. 

12.  Journal  and  Mestenger  (Macon,  Ga.)  quoted  in  Southern  Whig,  Oetobcr 
8,  1846 :  Southern  Whig,  February  18,  September  2,  1847. 

13.  Chronicle  and  Sentinel,  March  22.  1849. 

14.  Quoted  in  Federal  Union,  June  22.  1847. 
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From  the  standpoint  of  practical  planter  politics 
balance  of  power  strategy  possessed  at  least  the  merit 
of  keeping  the  North  divided.  It  also  kept  the  South 
divided  and  for  this  reason  a  respectable  number  of 
Southern  leaders  of  both  parties  viewed  it  with  mis¬ 
trust.  Astute  Southern  rights  proponents  detected  the 
real  economic  revolution  then  in  process  in  America 
and  realized  that  it  was  subtly  rending  the  nation’s 
constitutional  fabric.  John  Forsyth,  Jr.,  of  the  Columbus 
Times  frequently  delivered  sledge-hammer  blows  against 
the  constitutional  repercussions  of  this  economic  drift. 
At  no  time  was  his  logic  more  compelling  than 
when  he  wrote :  “I  would  to  God,  we  had  fewer  miles 
of  railway,  fewer  millions  invested  in  manufactures  and 
stocks,  fewer  proofs  of  enterprise  and  thrift  and  money¬ 
making;  and  more  of  the  spirit  and  chivalry  of  Georgia 
of  olden  time,  which  on  more  than  one  occasion,  has 
interposed  her  sovereignty  to  check  the  usurpation  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

No,  gentlemen,  it  is  not  we  who  have  lost  our  loyalty 
to  the  Union  of  our  fathers;  BUT  THAT  UNION  IS 
NO  MORE.”i5 

No  Southern  leader  viewed  with  greater  alarm  the 
“entangling  alliances’’  of  balance  of  power  politics 
than  did  John  C.  Calhoun.  This  celebrated  Carolinian 
advocated  a  fundamentally  different  party  design, 
namely,  an  All-Southern  party.*®  Such  a  plan,  he 
asserted  in  his  far-famed  “Southern  Address’’  of  1849, 
was  the  most  likely  method  of  staying  the  determined 
effort  of  the  North  to  end  slavery.**  Calhoun  had  a 
reputable  Georgia  following.  In  addition  to  Forsyth 
such  important  Democrats  as  ex-Governor  McDonald, 

15.  John  Forsyth,  Jr.,  to  Carolina  Southern  rights  committee  from  Columbus, 
Ga.,  ^ptember  12,  1861,  quoted  from  Courier  (Charleston,  S.  C.)  by  Southern 
Banner,  September  26. 

16.  Federal  Union,  January  3,  February  6.  13.  1849,  for  reflections  on  the 
"^uthem  Address”  by  a  Southern  rights  Democratic  journal ;  R.  P.  Brooks. 
"Howell  Cobb  and  the  Crisis  of  1860,”  in  Mieeiesippi  Valley  HMorieal  Re¬ 
view,  IV,  8  (December,  1917),  281-282. 

17.  "Southern  Address”  quoted  in  Federal  Union,  January  3,  1849. 
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H.  V.  Johnson,  H.  L.  Banning  and  D.  C.  Campbell, 
editor  of  the  influential  Federal  Union,  were  disciples  of 
Calhoun’s  geographic  notion  of  party  discipline. 

Among  Whig  leaders  the  tendency  to  disagree  over 
the  relative  merits  of  the  respective  party  disciplines 
became  evident  soon  after  the  gubernatorial  contest  of 
1847.  The  followers  of  J.  M.  Berrien  as  a  rule  gravi¬ 
tated  to  the  Calhoun  notion.  Hence  this  contingent  of 
the  Whig  party  came  to  feel  that  it  had  more  in 
common  with  Southern  rights  Democrats  than  with  the 
Stephens-Toombs  Whigs.  Therefore  Berrien  refused  to 
be  pressed  into  the  balance  of  power  fusion  movement 
which  got  under  way  in  the  late  ’forties.  Instead  this 
influential  Whig  leader  sought  comradeship  with  the 
anti-Cobb,  or  Southern  rights.  Democrats.**  Stephens 
and  Toombs,  on  the  other  hand,  believed  that  planter 
interests  would  benefit  by  a  preservation  of  the  national 
character  of  their  party.  Consequently  they'  gave 
generously  of  their  time,  talents,  and  substance  to  fur¬ 
ther  the  balance  of  power  scheme.*®  Once  it  became 
evident  that  balance  of  power  politics  could  be  pre¬ 
served  only  by  a  reshaping  of  party  lines,  Stephens  and 
Toombs  set  out  to  fuse  their  strength  with  the  Cobb 
Democrats.  Necessarily  there  began  to  emerge  late  in 
the  eighteen-forties  the  substructure  of  a  new  party 
design.*® 

The  high  command  of  Georgia’s  Whiggery  stubborn¬ 
ly  assailed  the  Mexican  War  which  broke  out  in  1846, 

18.  H.  V.  Johnson  to  J.  M.  Berrien,  October  IS.  1864,  in  Gorernor's  Letter 
Book,  1847-1861,  MSS  in  Georgia  Department  of  Arehires  and  History, 
Atlanta;  Conaresaional  Globe,  30th  Congrc-ss,  1st  Session,  1042  ff,  for  vote  on 
the  Oregon  Bill ;  Federal  Union,  August  29,  1848,  for  a  discussion  of  the  effect 
on  party  discipline  of  the  debate  in  Congress  on  the  Oregon  Bill,  Georgia’s 
Whig  delegation  in  the  national  legislature  was  hopelessly  split  over  this 
measure.  In  the  House,  Stephens  and  Toombs  favored  the  Wilmot  Proviso's 
spplication  to  the  Oregon  country,  while  Senator  Berrien  voted  steadily  with 
H.  V.  Johnson,  Democratic  Senator  from  Georgia,  in  favor  of  the  Missouri 
compromise  line.  Berrien’s  estrangement  from  the  main  contingent  of  the 
Whig  party  was  undoubtedly  due  In  part  to  the  fact  that  Stephens  and 
Toombs  prevented  him  from  sending  a  Clay  instructed  delegation  to  the 
national  Whig  convention  in  1848. 

19.  Phillips.  Life  of  Toombe,  S3. 

to.  J.  W.  Burke  to  Howell  Cobb,  March  22,  1849,  in  U.  B.  Phillips,  ed.,  Toombs, 
Stepkene  and  Cobb  Correepondenee  (Washington,  1918),  168, 
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the  second  year  of  the  Polk  administration.  Whigs 
admonished  the  President  for  having  “unconstitution¬ 
ally  begun”  an  uncalled-for  war.  Needless  domestic 
strife,  it  was  freely  asserted,  would  be  precipitated  by 
reopening  the  slavery  question.  Yet  almost  from  the 
start  of  the  war  the  Southern  Whig  delegation  in  Con¬ 
gress  showed  a  disposition  to  cooperate  with  the  main 
contingent  of  the  Democratic  party,  which  was,  of 
course,  supporting  President  Polk.  The  war  had  scarce¬ 
ly  begun  when  David  Wilmot,  a  Pennsylvania  Demo¬ 
crat,  touched  off  a  national  explosion  by  presenting 
Congress  his  celebrated  Proviso.  The  “Provisoists,”  as 
the  supporters  of  Wilmot  came  to  be  labeled,  were 
determined  to  prevent  the  extension  of  slavery  into 
such  territory  as  might  be  acquired  from  Mexico.  The 
entire  Southern  delegation  in  the  lower  House,  except¬ 
ing  two  Kentucky  Whigs,  voted  against  this  measure 
during  the  first  session  of  the  twenty-ninth  Cnogress.** 
The  Wilmot  Proviso  shook  Georgia’s  party  structure 
from  stem  to  stern.  The  Republican  of  Savannah  sized 
up  the  situation  perfectly  when  early  in  1847  it  con¬ 
cluded  an  editorial  on  the  Proviso  as  follows:  “We 
mention  these  things  mainly  to  show  the  tendency  of 
the  country  towards  the  formation  of  geographical 
parties.”**  Some  months  later  the  legislature’s  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  State  of  the  Republic  had  the  following 
to  say  with  respect  to  the  Wilmot  Proviso:  “Georgia 
has  but  one  mind — is  as  one  man — all  parties  are  ready 
and  willing  to  plant  themselves  upon  the  same  platform, 
and  join  heart  and  hand.  .  .  .”**  'That  the  two-national- 
party  system  was  on  trial  after  1846  is  evident  from  the 
multiplicity  of  non-partisan  gatherings  which  as¬ 
sembled  to  protest  against  “Provisoism.”  One  such 
meeting  in  Richmond  County  declared  that  “we  know 
no  party  feelings  ...  on  this  question  [Wilmot  Pro- 

21.  Ctmgretnonal  Globe,  29th  Conirress,  1st  Session,  1217. 

22.  Quoted  in  Southern  fVkiir,  February  16. 

22.  Quoted  ibuL.  December  9. 
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viso].  .  .  .”24  Yet  this  wave  of  popular  indignation, 
and  it  appears  to  have  been  virulent  indeed,  was  not 
powerful  enough  at  any  time  during  the  'forties  to 
compel  a  reshaping  of  party  lines.  Editorial  sentiment 
warrants  the  belief  that  two  gubernatorial  contests  (in 
1847  and  1849)  and  the  presidential  election  of  1848 
stimulated  enough  paitisan  enthusiasm  to  enable  the 
old  party  structure  successfully  to  resist  the  impact 
generated  by  the  issues  arising  from  the  Mexican  War.*® 

While  Whigs  the  country  over  had  freely  lectured 
President  Polk  for  his  “needless”  war  against  Mexico, 
they  did  not  hesitate  to  appropriate  the  military  fame 
of  the  war’s  leading  hero.  General  Zachary  Taylor  of 
Louisiana.*®  Clay  Whigs,  realizing  that  their  idol  was 
without  benefit  of  having  killed  a  Mexican,  were  soon 
eclipsed  by  a  “Taylor  boom.”*^  Thus  it  was  that  the 
Louisiana  planter  came  to  be  selected  in  June,  1848, 
as  the  Whig  candidate  for  the  presidency.  In  the  con¬ 
test  which  followed.  General  Taylor,  the  “Hero  of 
Buena  Vista,”  defeated  Lewis  Cass,  his  Democratic  op¬ 
ponent,  who  was  widely  advertised  by  Whigs  as  the 
“Hero  of  Hull’s  Surrender.”** 

The  Taylor-Cass  contest  revealed  the  precarious  state 
of  Georgia’s  party  structure.  The  very  manner  in  which 
Taylor  was  presented  to  the  South  constituted  a  real 
threat  to  the  existing  party  design.  The  General  was 
offered  to  Georgia  electors  as  a  true  son  of  the  South. 
Much  was  made  of  the  fact  that  he  was  a  large  slave¬ 
holder.  Whig  editors  kept  up  a  steady  plea  for  him 
as  the  “safe”  candidate.  Taylor  was  hardly  the  Whig 

24.  Quoted  in  Federal  Union,  March  20,  1849. 

26.  Federal  Union,  September  4 :  Chronicle  and  Sentinel,  April  25 ;  Journal  and 
Meeaenger,  February  28:  Enquirer  (Columbua,  Ga.)  quoted  in  Chronicle  and 
Sentinel,  ^ptember  5;  Southern  Whig,  May  31;  Kepubliean  (Savannah.  Ga.) 
quoted  in  Federal  Union,  June  26. 

26.  On  January  21,  1847,  the  Southern  Whig  inaugurated  the  "Taylor  boom” 
in  Georgia.  This  journal,  of  course,  oppos^  the  war. 

27.  Robert  Toombs  quoted  Clay  as  having  declared  in  a  speech  at  New  Orleans. 
"I  wish  I  could  kill  a  Mexican.”  Speech  of  Robert  Toombs  before  Richmond 
County  Whig  convention  quoted  in  Federal  Union,  April  18,  1848. 

28.  Cass  had  served  with  General  William  Hull  at  Detroit  in  1812.  Hull  sur¬ 
rendered  Detroit  to  the  British  without  firing  a  shot. 
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candidate,  but  rather  the  Southern  champion.  Stephens 
and  Toombs,  both  experienced  campaigners,  reported 
six  weeks  in  advance  of  the  election  that  this  “no-party- 
appeal”  was  producing  favorable  results.^ 

Georgia’s  Democratic  leaders  encountered  difficulty 
in  meeting  the  non-partisan  appeal  of  the  Whig  spell¬ 
binders.  Taylor’s  almost  complete  lack  of  a  public 
record  made  him  a  difficult  target  for  the  tilted  lances 
of  a  frantic  Democracy.  However,  the  General’s  North¬ 
ern  apologists,  anxious  to  sell  the  slave-holder  to  voters 
north  of  the  Mason-Dixon  line,  exposed  at  least  one 
flank  of  the  Taylor  movement’s  Southern  contingent. 
Georgia  Democrats  lost  no  time  in  bringing  it  within 
range  of  their  most  deadly  fire.  Almost  a  year  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  Whig  nominating  convention  Taylor  had 
declared  in  a  letter  to  the  Cincinnati  Signal  that:  “The 
personal  opinion  of  the  individual  who  may  happen  to 
occupy  the  Executive  chair  ought  not  to  control  the  action 
of  Congress  upon  questions  of  domestic  policy.’’*®  North¬ 
ern  Whigs,  notably  Andrew  Stewart  of  Pennsylvania, 
frequently  cited  the  Signal  Letter  during  the  canvass  of 
1848  as  evidence  that  Taylor,  if  elected,  would  not 
interfere  with  those  acts  of  Congress  which  might  be 
designed  to  extend  the  free-soil  “principles  of  the 
Ordinance  of  1787.’’®* 

Stewart’s  plan  for  selling  Taylor  to  Northern  voters 
could  have  but  one  interpretation,  namely,  that  if 
elected,  the  General  would  subscribe  to  good  Whig 
doctrine  and  therefore  not  invoke  the  veto  power  to 
prevent  anti-slavery  legislation.  Democrats  were  care¬ 
ful  to  point  out  that  the  South  needed  a  strong  execu¬ 
tive,  one  who  would  freely  use  the  veto,  if  her  institu¬ 
tions  were  to  survive  the  anti-slavery  crusade.®®  De- 

29.  A.  H.  Stephens  to  J.  J.  Crittenden,  September  26,  1848,  and  Robert  Toombs 
to  J.  J.  Crittenden,  September  27,  1848,  in  Phillips,  ed,.  Correipondenee,  127. 

30.  Signal  Letter  quoted  in  Federal  Union,  July  13.  1847. 

31.  For  Stewart’s  opinion  Enquirer  (Richmond,  Va.)  quoted  in  Federal  Union, 
July  18,  1848. 

32.  Federal  Union,  June  20. 
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mocracy,  particularly  the  Southern  rights  panel,  was 
thus  beginning  to  attach  a  special  importance  to  the 
presidency. 

A  few  days  after  Georgia  voters  had  registered  a 
preference  for  General  Taylor  one  of  Howell  Cobb’s 
North  Georgia  friends  wrote  the  Athens  Democrat  as 
follows:  “I  can  not  even  console  you  with  an  ex¬ 
planation,  other  than  the  indisputable  truth  that  very 
many  Democrats  have  voted  for  Taylor.”**  A  com¬ 
parison  0^  October  Congressional  election  returns  with 
November  presidential  election  returns  in  a  few  dis¬ 
tricts  will  suffice  to  show  how  severely  the  Taylor 
avalanche  smashed  party  lines.  In  October  Cobb,  the 
Democratic  nominee  for  Congiess,  carried  the  Sixth 
District  by  a  majority  of  1,477  votes;  Taylor  lost  this 
traditional  Democratic  stronghold  a  month  later  by 
slightly  over  200  votes.*^  In  the  Fourth  District  where 
Democracy’s  Hugh  Haralson  had  won  in  October, 
Taylor  carried  off  honors  in  November;  and  in  the 
Second  District  Cass  lost  to  Taylor  in  November  after 
the  Democratic  candidate  for  Congress,  Marshall  Well¬ 
born,  had  emerged  the  winner  a  month  earlier.**  Both 
Wellborn  and  Haralson  were  recognized  Southern 
rights  champions.**  Planter  interests  predominated  in 
both  the  Second  and  Fourth  Districts.*’  The  fact  that 
Taylor  carried  both  districts  only  a  month  after  they 
had  registered  Southern  rights  preferences  lends 
weight  to  the  belief  expressed  by  the  Federal  Union  that 
many  Democrats  supported  the  General  because  he  was 
a  slave-holder.**  Dr.  Terrel,  presiding  officer  of  Geor¬ 
gia’s  electoral  college,  paid  a  tribute  to  the  high  com¬ 
mand  of  Georgia’s  Whiggery  when  he  explained  in 

S3.  James  P.  Cooper  to  Howell  Cobb  from  Dahlonega.  Ga.,  November  11,  1848. 
in  Phillips,  ed..  Correspondence,  137. 

34.  Official  returns  quot^  in  Southern  Whig,  November  30,  1848. 

86.  Ibid. 

86.  Ibid.,  November  80. 

87.  Series  of  maps  in  U.  B.  Phillips,  Georgia  and  State  Right*  (Washincton, 
1902),  appendix,  and  E.  M.  Couiter.  CMege  Life  in  the  Old  South  (New 
York,  1928),  228. 

88.  November  28,  1848. 
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December :  “I  think  it  may  be  said  with  truth,  that  this 
is  not  the  triumph  of  party — Whigs  and  Democrats 
everywhere  .  .  .  have  voted  for  General  Taylor.”** 

The  Democratic  caucus  which  assembled  in  Wash¬ 
ington  just  before  the  opening  of  Congress  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  1849,  reflected  the  nervous  feeling  which  at  that 
time  prevailed  throughout  the  nation.  Democracy’s 
leaders  were  in  a  bad  humor.  This  was  particularly 
true  of  Southern  rights  Democrats  who  were  inclined 
to  view  as  a  victory  for  Northern  abolitionists  General 
Zachary  Taylor’s  late  election  to  the  presidency."  It 
was  generally  felt  beforehand  that  Cobb,  the  Athens 
Democrat,  would  be  nominated  by  his  party’s  caucus 
for  the  speakership,  if  he  could  get  the  support  of 
Southern  Democrats  of  the  Calhoun  stripe.**  Northern 
Democrats  were  as  a  rule  friendly  to  Cobb.  While  his 
record  in  Congress  and  his  refusal  to  sign  Calhoun’s 
“Southern  Address”  had  weakened  him  with  the  South¬ 
ern  rights  leaders,  his  public  career  had,  on  the  other 
hand,  made  him  a  favorite  with  those  Northern  Demo¬ 
crats  who,  like  himself,  were  determined  to  preserve 
the  national  character  of  their  party." 

After  vainly  fighting  him  in  the  party’s  nominating 
caucus,  Cobb  reported  early  in  December  that  the 
Southern  rights  faction  had  suddenly  joined  his  com¬ 
mand  in  preparation  for  the  speakership  fight  against 
Robert  C,  Winthrop  of  Massachusetts,  the  Whig  nomi¬ 
nee."  Northern  Democrats  were  now  in  a  quandary. 
They  had  loyally  stood  by  Cobb  before  and  during  the 
bitter  caucus  fight,  but  reluctantly  did  they  come  to 
his  support  in  the  open  race  against  Winthrop.  Many 
of  them  felt  that  a  too  evident  show  of  interest  in 
Cobb’s  success  would  at  this  stage  be  interpreted  by 

S9.  Quoted  in  Federal  Union,  December  26. 

40.  Federal  Union,  October  24. 

41.  Sonthem  Whiff,  Norember  8,  1849;  Jamee  Buchanan  to  Howell  Cobb.  June 
12,  1849,  in  Phillips,  ed..  Correspondence,  162;  J.  L.  Robinson  (Indiana 
DemoenU)  to  HowdI  Cobb,  August  24,  1849,  ibid.,  174. 

42.  Ibid. 

48.  Howell  Cobb  to  his  wife.  December  4,  1849.  ibid.,  176>177. 
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their  constituents  as  the  product  of  a  complete  sur¬ 
render  to  the  so-called  Southern  “fire-eaters.”*^  North¬ 
ern  Democrats  thus  confirmed  the  belief,  already  wide¬ 
spread  among  extreme  Southern  rights  men  in  Georgia, 
that  the  South  could  expect  nothing  from  the  national 
Democratic  party.*®  The  campaign  for  Southern  unity 
thus  became  more  determined  than  ever.  Cobb,  who 
on  December  22nd  was  chosen  Speaker  by  an  angry 
House  of  Representatives,  was,  however,  more  closely 
wedded  to  national  Democracy  now  than  at  any 
previous  time  in  his  career.  His  late  triumph  was  a 
vindication  of  balance  of  power  methodology.  As 
Speaker  he  intended  to  protect  it.  Committee  appoint¬ 
ments  were  therefore  judiciously  divided  between 
Northern  and  Southern  congressmen  for  the  purpose  of 
arresting  the  drift  towards  sectional  parties. 

No  sooner  had  the  exictement  of  the  speakership 
fight  subsided  than  the  House  of  Representatives  found 
itself  caught  in  the  tough  web  of  the  slavery  struggle. 
California  forced  the  issue  by  applying  in  late  1849 
for  admission  into  the  Union.  For  months  Congress 
debated  a  series  of  proposals  which,  under  the  skillful 
leadership  of  Henry  Clay,  were  cut  and  polished  so  as 
finally  to  emerge  in  the  form  of  the  celebrated  Omnibus 
Bill,  more  commonly  called  the  Compromise  of  1850. 
The  main  features  of  Clay’s  plan  were  as  follows: 
California  was  to  be  admitted  as  a  free  State ;  the  as¬ 
sumption  by  the  Federal  Government  of  the  debt  of 
Texas  contracted  before  annexation  and  the  surrender 
of  her  claims  to  a  large  part  of  eastern  New  Mexico;  a 
more  effective  fugitive  slave  law ;  the  creation  of  the 
territories  of  New  Mexico  and  Utah  without  restrictions 
as  to  slavery;  and  the  prohibition  of  the  slave  trade 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.*® 

44.  Howell  Cobb  to  his  wife.  December  20,  1849,  Phillips,  ed..  Correspondence, 
184;  Federal  Union,  December  14,  1849;  Georgian  (Savannah.  Ga.),  January 
29,  1851. 

45.  Federal  Union,  December  14.  1849 ;  Georgian,  January  29,  1851. 

46.  Daniel  Mallory.  The  Life  and  Speechee  of  the  Hon.  Henry  Clay  (New  York. 
1858),  II,  610-634,  contains  many  speeches,  mostly  by  Clay,  on  this  subject. 
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Georgia’s  determined  blasts  against  the  Wilmot  Pro¬ 
viso  formed  a  fitting  prelude  to  the  venemous  thrusts 
which  were  hurled  at  Clay’s  proposals  during  the 
winter  of  1849-1850.  Shortly  before  the  opening  of 
Congress  in  December,  Governor  Towns,  with  a  fresh 
mandate  from  the  electorate,  outlined  a  plan  of  action.^’ 
He  recommended  a  State  convention  to  consider 
measures  for  self-protection  in  case  an  effort  were  made 
by  the  forthcoming  Congress  to  apply  the  Proviso  treat¬ 
ment  to  slavery  in  any  part  of  the  Mexican  cession.*® 
This  was,  of  course,  precisely  the  formula  Clay  was 
shortly  to  prescribe. 

The  legislature  which  assembled  in  November,  1849, 
for  its  regular  biennial  session  gave  more  than  passing 
attention  to  affairs  at  the  nation’s  capital.  The  State’s 
lawmakers  were  no  doubt  moved  by  the  Governor’s 
admonitions.  However,  it  seems  they  hoped  to  avert 
the  crisis  he  warned  of  in  his  message.  It  was  in  this 
spirit  that  a  series  of  declarations,  known  as  the 
Wiggins  Resolutions,  was  introduced  in  the  lower  house 
soon  after  the  session  opened  in  November.  These  reso¬ 
lutions  plainly  instructed  Georgia’s  Congressional  dele¬ 
gation  to  resist  whatever  efforts  were  made  in  the 
national  legislature  to  admit  California  as  a  free  State.*® 
Thus  it  was  clear  in  advance  of  the  opening  of  Con¬ 
gress  how  official  Georgia  would  regard  the  free  ad¬ 
mission  of  California. 

Party  lines  in  Georgia  were  torn  to  shreds  by  the 
swirling  vortex  of  popular  indignation  at  the  threaten¬ 
ed  adoption  by  Congress  of  “Provisoism.”  Whigs  and 
Democrats  all  over  the  State  suspended  partisan  zeal 
during  January  and  February,  1850,  assembled  in 
county  meetings,  and  aimed  blistering  protests  at  a 
menacing  leadership  in  the  nation’s  capital.®®  Senator 

47.  Governor  Towns  was  re-elected  in  1849,  defeatinsr  E.  Y,  Hill,  the  Whig 
nominee. 

48.  Governor  Towns’  message  quoted  in  Federal  Unions  November  6,  1849. 

49.  Georgia  House  JounuU,  1849-1850  Session  (Milledgeville,  1850),  186,  809. 

60.  Foieral  l/nion,  January  8;  Southern  Whig,  January  17. 
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Berrien,  aware  of  this  state  of  popular  feeling  back 
home,  broke  with  Clay  at  this  time,  declaring  that  the 
Kentucky  Whig  was  trying  to  trick  the  South  into  ac¬ 
cepting  the  Proviso.®*  The  Southern  Whig,  father  of  the 
“Taylor  boom”  in  Georgia,  began  to  reflect  the  growing 
coolness  between  the  Taylor  administration  and  the 
Southern  contingent  of  Whiggery.®^  J.  B,  Lamar, 
Cobb’s  brother-in-law  at  Macon,  wrote  the  Speaker 
early  in  February  that  disunion  was  inevitable.®®  Howell 
Cobb,  defender  of  the  Union,  was  hardly  comforted  by 
his  kinsman’s  gloomy  prediction  that  ere  long  the 
Athens  Democrat  could  lay  claim  to  the  distinction  of 
having  served  as  the  last  Speaker  of  the  United  States 
Congress.®^ 

Shortly  after  the  legislature  returned  from  its  Christ¬ 
mas  recess  Gatrell,  a  Wilkes  County  Whig,  acted  on 
Governor  Towns’  recommendation  by  presenting  a  con¬ 
vention  bill.®®  This  measure  was  to  empower  the 
Governor  to  summon  a  State  convention  in  case  Cali¬ 
fornia  were  admitted  as  a  free  State.  The  House 
adopted  it  late  in  January  by  a  vote  of  106  to  12,  only 
Whigs  dissenting.®*  In  the  Senate  the  convention  idea 
was  strongly  defended  by  Joseph  E.  Brown,  a  North 
Georgia  Democrat  who  was  later  to  become  famous  as 
Georgia’s  “War  Governor.”®'*  Gatrell’s  bill  came  to  a 
vote  in  the  upper  chamber  early  in  February  and  was 
passed  by  a  count  of  35  to  3.®*  Thus  by  the  end  of  the 
first  week  in  February  Georgia  had  made  preparations 
to  meet  the  impending  crisis,  and  in  so  doing  had  mani¬ 
fested  an  impressive  unanimity  of  purpose.  Calhoun’s 

51.  Federal  Union,  February  6. 

52.  February  11,  21. 

53.  Quoted  in  Phillipi,  ed..  Cerreepondenee,  183. 

64.  Ibid. 

56.  Houee  Journal,  1849-1850  Seaaion.  360,  383.  520 ;  Federal  Union,  January 
29.  1850. 

5C.  Ibid. 

67.  Georgia  Senate  Journal,  1849-1850  Semion  ( MilledKeville,  1850),  609. 

68.  Ibid. 
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plea  for  Southern  unity,  it  appeared,  had  at  last 
triumphed  in  the  Empire  State  of  the  South. 

Southern  rights  Democrats  hailed  the  adoption  of  the 
convention  bill  as  a  vindication  of  Governor  Towns, 
whose  notions  of  party  discipline  bore  a  striking  re¬ 
semblance  to  those  of  Calhoun.®*  Whig  leaders,  on  the 
other  hand,  particularly  those  with  balance  of  power 
leanings,  were  disturbed  by  this  sudden  show  of  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  Democratic  administration  at  Milledge- 
ville.  Thus  it  was  that  an  attempt  to  revive  partisan 
feeling  was  undertaken  in  the  lower  House  by  A.  H. 
Stephens’  half-brother,  Linton,  of  Taliaferro  County, 
C.  J.  Jenkins  of  Richmond  County,  and  Colonel  Kenan 
of  Baldwin  County.®*  During  the  House  discussion  of 
the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  State  of  the  Re¬ 
public  Stephens  ascribed  the  prevailing  threat  against 
Southern  rights  to  the  policies  of  the  Democratic  ad¬ 
ministration  of  James  K.  Polk.®*  The  Mexican  War, 
explained  Stephens  and  his  colleagues,  lay  at  the  root 
of  the  South’s  ills.®*  Whigs  had  warned  against  that 
war,  they  continued,  and  had  accurately  predicted 
what  since  had  come  to  pass. 

Georgia’s  lawmakers  had  performed  well  at  fanning 
the  fiames  of  Southern  fire  during  January  and  Febru¬ 
ary  of  1850.  In  fact,  at  times  the  legislature  actually 
degenerated  into  little  more  than  a  propaganda  ma¬ 
chine  for  extreme  Southern  rights  leaders.  Consequent¬ 
ly  after  adjournment  in  February  passions  cooled 
quickly,  and  Georgians  settled  down  to  do  some  sober 
thinking  on  the  issues  raised  by  Clay’s  proposals.  Ex¬ 
treme  Southern  rights  men,  however,  did  not  intend 
to  lose  by  default  their  brilliant  conquests  of  legislative 
days.  Hence  their  journals  kept  up  a  steady  assault  on 

69.  Federal  Union,  January  29,  1860. 

60.  Speeches  quoted  ibid. 

61.  Ibid. 

62.  Ibid. 
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the  Clay  program  during  the  late  winter  and  early 
spring  months.®*  A  wise  legislature,  declared  an  able 
battery  of  Southern  rights  journalists,  had  authorized  a 
State  convention.  Thus  Georgia  was  enabled,  they  con¬ 
tinued,  to  protect  herself  against  the  Clay  heresies, 
which  were,  of  course,  steadily  moving  nearer  adoption. 

Meanwhile  preparations  were  under  way  to  try  the 
case  against  the  Compromise  in  the  high  court  of  public 
opinion.  As  early  as  the  spring  of  1849  Mississippi 
extremists,  acting  on  Calhoun’s  plea  for  Southern  unity, 
had  prepared  the  stage  for  a  cotton  states  convention 
which  was  to  meet  at  Nashville,  Tennessee,  sometime 
during  the  summer  of  1850.  The  promoters  of  this  con¬ 
vention  planned  to  have  the  delegates  publish  an  ad¬ 
dress  to  the  nation.  This  address  was  to  set  forth  the 
causes  of  Southern  grievances  and  warn  of  the  con¬ 
sequences  that  would  follow  failure  to  redress  them.®® 
Calhoun’s  coirespondence  with  the  Mississippi  ex¬ 
tremists  indicates  that  he  desired  at  this  time  to  force 
a  showdown  on  the  question  of  Southern  rights.®®  The 
Nashville  convention  was  to  serve  precisely  this  pur¬ 
pose.*® 

According  to  the  plan  adopted  by  the  legislature 
each  of  Georgia’s  eight  Congressional  Districts  was  to 
select  by  popular  vote  two  delegates  to  attend  the  Nash¬ 
ville  convention.®'  With  the  adjournment  of  the  legis¬ 
lature  in  February,  Southern  rights  forces  began  a  con¬ 
certed  drive  for  full  representation  at  this  convention. 
They  were  a  sanguine  lot  as  they  approached  what 
amounted  to  their  first  real  test  of  strength.  Two  pre¬ 
ss.  The  Southern  Banner  of  Athens,  Cobb’s  organ,  was  the  most  imi>ortant 
Democratic  paper  to  support  the  Compromise.  Several  North  Georgia  Demo¬ 
cratic  editors  echoed  the  Southern  Banner’*  sentiments.  Except  for  these 
journals  the  Democratic  press  opposed  the  Compromise.  Two  important  Whig 
journals,  the  Southern  Whig  at  Athens  and  the  Augusta  Repuhlie  joined  the 
attack  on  the  Compromise. 

S4.  John  C.  Calhoun  to  C.  S.  Tarpley,  July  9,  1849,  quoted  in  Philip  May 
Hamer,  The  Secession  Movement  in  South  Carolina,  lSi7-lSSt  (Allentown, 
Penna..  1918),  39. 

86.  Ibid. 

<6.  Ibid. 

87.  Aete  of  the  State  of  (leorgia,  (Milledgeville,  1860),  418.419, 
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liminary  rounds,  namely,  the  State  convention  bill  fight 
and  the  struggle  to  provide  a  means  for  selecting  repre-  h 

sentatives  to  the  Nashville  convention,  had  been  won 
by  comfortable  margins.  The  popular  excitement  of 
legislative  days,  which  had  been  largely  responsible 
for  these  successes,  quickly  gave  way,  however,  to  a 
puzzling  indifference.  By  the  middle  of  March  this 
widespread  lack  of  interest  in  the  Nashville  convention 
had  created  perceptible  alarm  in  Southern  rights 
circles.^^  Sensing  this  popular  indifference  and  anxious¬ 
ly  awaiting  an  opportunity  to  strike  at  the  Towns  ad¬ 
ministration,  the  Whig  press  suddenly  sprang  to  life. 

The  Southern  rights  proclivities  of  the  Democratic 
party  were  roundly  denounced,  the  influential  Chronicle 
and  Sentinel  describing  the  forthcoming  Nashville  con¬ 
vention  as  a  “miserable  abortion.”®*  Thus  did  the  pro¬ 
ject  for  cotton  states  unity  become  tangled  in  the 
vissitudes  of  partisan  politics. 

Despite  grim  warnings  by  Southern  rights  journals 
during  the  spring  of  1850,  Georgians  were  not  even 
mildly  alarmed  over  the  alleged  threat  that  was  then 
being  prepared  in  Congress  by  the  designing  Henry 
Clay.  This  disposition  was  reflected  early  in  April  by 
the  light  vote  cast  in  the  election  of  delegates  to  the 
Nashville  convention.  The  Southern  Recorder  estimated 
that  less  than  one  twenty-fifth  of  the  State’s  electors 
voted.’®  The  Chronicle  and  Sentinel  reported  that  in  many 
counties  not  a  single  vote  was  cast,  while  in  others  not 
even  the  polls  were  opened.”  Of  the  1,200  eligible  voters 
in  Richmond  County  only  127  were  interested  enough  to 
vote.’*  “The  popular  voice,”  declared  the  Chronicle  and 
Sentinel,  “has  condemned  the  Convention  ...  as  pre¬ 
mature  —  unnecessary  —  mischievous  at  the  present 

68.  Federal  Union,  March  19.  1860. 

69.  Quoted  in  Federal  Union,  April  i. 

70.  Quoted  in  Chronicle  and  Sentinel,  May  3. 

11.  April  17. 

71.  /bid. 
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time.”’*  Cobb’s  Southern  Banner,  most  important  Demo¬ 
cratic  organ  outside  the  Southern  rights  dominion,  de¬ 
clared  that  it  was  “worse  than  folly  to  think  of  holding 
a  sectional  convention  ...  at  a  moment  when  every  mail 
informs  us  of  the  probability  of  a  fair  and  pacific  ad¬ 
justment  by  Congress.”’^ 

Southern  rights  leaders,  despite  their  miserable 
showing,  could  at  least  lay  claim  to  a  majority  of  the 
State’s  delegates  elected  to  attend  the  Nashville  con¬ 
vention.’®  Whatever  solace  they  might  have  derived 
from  this  fact  was  shortlived,  for  three  Unionists  (op¬ 
ponents  of  the  Nashville  convention)  announced  that 
they  would  not  attend  the  cotton  states  meeting.  J.  S. 
Scrabgrough,  delegate-elect  in  the  Third  District, 
publicly  declared  shortly  after  the  April  election  that 
the  forthcoming  convention  was  part  of  a  movement 
designed  to  excite  disunion  by  unconstitutional  means.’® 
For  this  reason,  he  explained,  he  would  not  go  to  Nash¬ 
ville  in  June.”  The  behavior  of  Scrabgrough  is  signi¬ 
ficant  because  it  represents  that  strategy  which  the 
disciples  of  Toombs,  Stephens  and  Cobb  (the  balance 
of  power  proponents)  were  at  the  moment  preparing 
to  invoke  in  order  to  put  over  Clay’s  Compromise  in 
Georgia.  The  Third  District’s  delegate-elect  had  simply 
pinned  the  badge  of  disunion  on  the  Southern  rights 
crowd.  This  was  soon  to  become  the  most  devastating 
weapon  in  the  balance  of  power  arsenal.  Judge  Billups 
and  Junius  Hillyer,  delegates-elect  in  the  Fifth  and 
Sixth  Districts  respectively,  likewise  declined  to  serve 
because  popular  opinion  in  their  districts,  they  asserted, 
was  averse  to  the  convention  idea.’* 

75.  Chronicle  Ofid  SentineL 

74.  Quoted  in  Federal  Union,  May  14. 

76.  Interestinir  discussions  of  this  phase  of  the  Southern  rights  movement  ap¬ 
pear  in  Percy  Flippin,  Hereehel  V.  Johnson  of  Georgia,  State  Rights  Unionist 
(Richmond,  1931),  32  fl.,  and  R.  H.  Shryock,  Georgia  and  the  Union  in  ISSO 
(Durham.  1926),  264  ff. 

76.  Quoted  from  Times  (Columbus,  Ga.)  by  Federal  Union,  May  7,  1860. 

77.  Ibid. 

78.  H.  G.  Lamar  to  J.  T.  Smith,  May  21,  1860,  in  Telamon  Cuylcr  MSS ; 
Southern  Whig,  May  28,  80,  1860, 
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“None  but  knaves,”  remonstrated  D.  C.  Campbell  of 
the  Federal  Union,  “ever  conceived  that  the  Nashville 
convention,  was  designed  for  the  purpose  of  dis¬ 
union.”’*  He  continued  by  justifying  the  winter  demon¬ 
strations  in  behalf  of  Southern  rights,  professing  to 
have  seen  a  softening  of  Northern  attitude  as  a  result 
of  those  demonstrations.  However,  he  lamented,  the 
late  failure  of  the  people  of  Georgia  to  support  the 
Nashville  convention  would  fan  the  flames  of  abolition. 
The  resourceful  Campbell  blamed  the  Whigs  for  the 
April  mishap.  As  was  to  be  expected,  he  explained, 
they  had  yielded  to  party  considerations  when  their 
duty  had  plainly  been  to  cooperate  with  patriotic  Geor¬ 
gians  then  engaged  in  an  effort  to  arrest  the  “mad 
career”  of  the  South’s  enemies.  The  intrepid  John 
Fors5^h,  Jr.,  of  the  Columbus  Times,  took  much  stronger 
ground.  He  reminded  those  who  held  the  forthcoming 
convention  to  be  unconstitutional  that  the  Congress  of 
1776  had  also  been  unconstitutional.*®  Moreover,  he 
was  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  a  protest  against  Clay’s 
violations  of  the  Constitution  could  possibly  be  con¬ 
sidered  “unconstitutional.” 

The  political  consort  of  early  1850  was  but  a  memory 
by  May.  It  had  been  dissolved  during  March  and  April 
by  the  invective-drenched  exchanges  over  the  Nashville 
convention.  Old  party  lines,  however,  failed  to  re¬ 
appear.  Instead  a  new  pattern  was  emerging.  This 
new  design  was  to  be  executed  in  conformity  with 
specifications  dictated  by  the  rival  notions  of  party 
discipline.  Balance  of  power  proponents,  putting  aside 
the  prejudices  of  nearly  two  decades,  were  quitting  the 
Whig  and  Democratic  parties  to  build  a  party  dedicated 
to  tacit  acceptance  of  Clay’s  Compromise.  Their  op¬ 
ponents,  likewise  recruited  from  both  old  parties,  hoped 
that  acceptance  of  the  Compromise  would  at  least  be 

79.  May  7,  1850. 

80.  Quoted  ibid. 
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contingent  upon  pledges  underwriting  Southern  rights. 
Thus  the  political  architecture  erected  in  Georgia  dur¬ 
ing  the  Jacksonian  era  had  by  May  of  1850  fallen  into 
ruins.*^ 

On  June  3rd,  while  Congress  was  still  debating 
specific  features  of  Clay’s  Omnibus  plan,  the  long 
heralded  cotton  states  convention  assembled  in  Nash¬ 
ville.  W.  H.  Colquitt,  Simpson  Fouche,  A.  H.  Dawson, 
and  H.  L.  Benning — all  Georgia  Democrats — played 
conspicuous  roles  in  its  deliberations.®*  The  “Address 
to  the  Southern  People,”  which  accompanied  the  con¬ 
vention’s  thirteen  resolutions,  reviewed  Northern  ag¬ 
gressions  in  typical  Southern  rights  style.®®  On  June 
12th  the  delegates  adjourned  to  await  the  action  of 
Congress.  The  most  sanguine  of  the  All-Southern  party 
adherents  admitted  that  this  “Disunion”  conclave  had 
not  spoken  for  a  united  South.®^ 

Throughout  the  summer  of  1850  the  Omnibus  Bill, 
daily  moving  nearer  adoption  by  Congress,  became  the 
subject  of  extravagant  claims  and  counter-claims.  Its 
friends  insisted  that  a  majority  of  Georgians  were 
eagerly  awaiting  the  opportunity  to  acclaim  it.®®  The 
Federal  Union,  on  the  other  hand,  was  able  to  report  by 
mid-August  at  least  two  dozen  counties  in  which  South¬ 
ern  rights  meetings  had  gone  on  record  against  the 
“Omnibus  surrender,”  and  in  support  of  the  Nashville 
“injunction’s”  stipulation  demanding  the  application  to 
California  of  the  Missouri  compromise  line  of  36-30.®* 

81.  The  Southern  Whig,  June  6,  carried  an  editorial  in  answer  to  the  Richmond 
(Virginia)  Republican'*  plea  for  a  restoration  in  the  South  of  the  traditional 
two-national-party  system.  The  Southern  IChtp  declared  that  the  passing  of 
the  old  parties  was  an  omen  of  better  times.  Only  the  demagogue,  it  asserted, 
profited  by  the  existence  of  strong  party  ties. 

82.  Official  proceedings  of  the  Nashville  convention  quoted  in  Federal  Union, 
June  18. 

83.  Text  of  the  “Address”  appears  in  Federal  Union,  June  25. 

84.  Ibid.,  June  4,  11,  18;  ShtYock,  Georgia  and  the  Union,  273.  On  November 
lltb  the  Nashville  convention  reassembled  for  a  listless  session. 

85.  J.  B.  Lamar  to  Howell  Ck>bb,  July  3,  1850.  in  Phillips,  ed..  Corretpondenee, 
191-192;  John  H.  Lumpkin  to  Howell  (^bb,  July  21,  1850,  ibid.,  207-208; 
Journal  and  Meatenger  qxioted  in  Chronicle  and  Sentinel,  July  3,  1850. 
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Georgia’s  Southern  rights  leaders,  anticipating  the 
adoption  of  the  “Omnibus  surrender,’’  assumed  that 
Governor  Towns  would  summon  a  State  convention. 
They  therefore  decided  to  stage  a  “grass  roots’’  demon¬ 
stration.  Accordingly  there  assembled  in  Macon  on 
August  21st  the  most  elaborate  of  Georgia’s  Southern 
rights  conclaves. 

The  Whig  press  was  quick  to  label  this  Macon  meet¬ 
ing  a  failure.  The  Republican  thought  that  fewer  than 
1,500  were  in  attendance ;  the  Southern  Recorder  fixed  the 
number  at  2,000 ;  and  the  Chronicle  and  Sentinel  asserted 
that  the  Southern  rights  movement  had  now  received 
“a  signal  rebuke  from  the  people  of  Georgia.’’®’  These 
journals  were  naturally  interested  in  discrediting  the 
Macon  gathering,  chiefly  because  its  flavor  was  pre¬ 
dominantly  Democratic.  Unquestionably  this  object  moti¬ 
vated  in  part  the  charge  that  none  but  “Disunionists”  had 
been  in  attendance  at  Macon.  The  Federal  Union  ad¬ 
mitted  that  a  few  intemperate  speeches  had  been  made, 
but  it  strongly  denied  that  they  had  committed  the 
Southern  rights  movement  to  secession.®® 

The  report  of  the  Macon  convention’s  proceedings 
suggests  the  tone  of  an  ultimatum.  This  was  particular¬ 
ly  true  with  respect  to  the  California  bill.  This  feature 
of  the  “Omnibus  surrender’’  together  with  the  plan  to 
reduce  the  size  of  Texas  were  emphatically  condemned 
by  the  Macon  delegates.®®  They  went  on  record  in 
favor  of  applying  the  Missouri  compromise  line  to 
California,  and  generous  was  their  acclaim  of  the  Nash¬ 
ville  convention. 

The  Macon  meeting  speeded  up  that  realignment  of 
Georgia  parties  which  had  been  in  the  making  since 

87.  Republican,  August  23,  24:  Southern  Recorder  ( MllIedKeyille,  Ga.),  Ausuat 
27 :  Chronicle  and  Sentinel,  Augrust  28. 

88.  September  10.  The  speeches  in  question  were  made  by  South  Carolina’s 
Rhett  and  Alabama’s  Yancey. 

89.  OflScial  proeecdinics  of  the  Macon  convention  quoted  in  Federal  Union, 
August  27. 
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early  1850.  It  was  at  Macon  that  the  Democratic  party 
was  completely  unscrambled  and  a  new  party — ^the 
Southern  Rights  party — was  born.  This  organization 
was,  of  course,  committed  to  the  Calhoun  idea  of  South¬ 
ern  unity.  Its  stand  on  secession,  however,  was  not 
clearly  defined.  A  determined  minority,  the  "Ultraists,” 
openly  advocated  secession.  It  was  the  presence  of  this 
element  in  the  Southern  Rights  party  that  caused  a 
group  of  influential  Savannah  Union  Democrats  to  re¬ 
fuse  to  go  along  with  the  newly  formed  party Instead 
they  began  their  labors  in  the  Cobb-Stephens-Toombs 
vineyard,  where  they  gave  generously  of  their  time  and 
talents  to  promote  the  agenda  of  balance  of  power 
politics,  namely,  preservation  of  the  Union.  Moderate 
Democrats,  inspired  by  D.  C.  Campbell  of  the  Federal 
Union,  refused  to  support  secession,  except  the  so-called 
"abstract  right”  of  secession.  However,  they  kept  up 
their  vigorous  assaults  against  “submission”  to  Clay’s 
"surrender  bills.”  These  “Moderates”  comprised  the 
bulk  of  the  Southern  Rights  organization.  It  was  en¬ 
tirely  natural  for  those  Whigs  who  were  opposed  to 
the  Compromise  to  support  the  “Moderate”  program. 

By  mid-September  Clay’s  celebrated  Compromise  of 
1850  had  become  law.  On  September  23rd  Governor 
Towns  issued  his  long  awaited  call  for  the  State  con¬ 
vention.  It  was  to  convene  at  Milledgeville  on  Decem¬ 
ber  10th.*'  Delegates  were  to  be  elected  in  each  county 
on  November  25th.  Georgians  were  thus  to  decide  for 
their  nation  the  fate  of  the  Compromise.  The  action 
of  Governor  Towns  had  created  for  them  this  unique 
role.  Accordingly  the  nation’s  center  of  political 
gravity  was  suddenly  shifted  in  late  September  from 
Washington  to  the  South’s  Empire  State. 

The  friends  of  the  Compromise  (Unionists)  entered 
the  fall  campaign  for  the  selection  of  convention  dele- 


90.  Shryoek,  Gtorgia  and  the  Union,  287. 

91.  The  proclamation  appears  in  Federal  Union,  September  24,  1850. 
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gates  with  that  political  advantage  which  invariably 
keeps  company  with  economic  security.  In  Georgia 
there  were  in  1850  forty  cotton  mills,  employing  60,000 
spindles  and  consuming  45,000  bales  of  cotton  per 
annum.**  It  was  at  this  time  too  that  enterprising 
Georgians  were  beginning  to  reap  enormous  profits 
from  an  elaborate  network  of  railroads  and  a  success¬ 
ful  banking  business.®*  The  Savannah  correspondent  of 
the  Boston  Courier  wrote  during  the  crisis  of  1850: 
“It  is  very  fortunate  for  this  Union  that  cotton  is 
thirteen  to  fourteen  cents  a  pound,  instead  of  four  to 
five.  There  is  now  a  state  of  prosperity  they  do  not  care 
to  disturb — but  were  it  otherwise,  all  the  depression  in 
trade  and  prices  would  have  been  attributed  to  the 
burden  of  the  Union  and  to  the  baneful  effects  of  na¬ 
tional  legislation  and  northern  agitation.”®*  It  is  doubt¬ 
ful  whether  Southern  Rights  strategists  could  have 
selected  a  more  unfavorable  locale  in  which  to  try  their 
case  than  the  prosperous  Empire  State  of  the  South. 

The  Union  cause  was  further  aided,  at  the  outset  at 
least,  by  the  intemperate  language  of  the  Ultra  South¬ 
ern  Rights  press.  The  Savannah  Georgian,  Columbus 
Times,  Augusta  Republic,  Macon  Telegraph,  Augusta 
Constitutionalist,  and  Columbus  Sentinel  all  expressed  at 
one  time  or  another  during  the  fall  canvass  of  1850 
strong  disunion  sentiments.®*  Even  the  normally  moder¬ 
ate  Federal  Union  at  times  veered  dangerously  close  to 
the  secession  precipice.®*  It  therefore  became  a  simple 
matter  for  Union  strategists  to  pin  the  label  of  “dis¬ 
union”  on  the  entire  Southern  Rights  crowd. 

“Resistance  or  submission”  to  the  Clay  Compromise, 
not  “union  or  disunion”  was  the  real  issue,  declared 

92.  United  Statee  Journal  (WaahiriKton.  D,  C.)  quoted  in  Federal  Union,  No¬ 
vember  12. 

98.  B.  H.  Meyers,  Hiatory  of  Transportation  in  the  United  States  before  IBtO 
(Washington.  1917).  438-457. 

94.  Quoted  in  Shryoek.  Georgia  and  the  Union,  291 ;  Federal  Union,  December 
3.  1850. 

95.  Journal  and  Meaeenger  quoted  in  Chronicle  and  Sentinel.  October  9. .  30 ; 
Repub^  quoted  in  Federal  Union,  October  8. 

96.  October  1,  November  5. 
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D.  C.  Campbell  of  the  Federal  Union  during  the  early 
weeks  of  the  campaign.”  “Submission  now,”  he  added 
six  weeks  later,  “is  Abolition  and  ultimate  Disunion; 
Resistance  now  with  the  Rights  of  the  South  may  save 
the  Union.”**  How  was  the  South  to  resist?  In  the 
first  place,  effective  “resistance”  called  for  an  All- 
Southern  party  “linked  together  by  the  ties  of  a  com¬ 
mon  kindred  and  a  common  interest.  .  .  .”**  Southern 
alliances  with  Northern  Whigs  and  Democrats  had 
placed  the  rights  of  the  South  on  the  auction  block  of 
party  expediency.*®®  Little  by  little  they  had  been  al¬ 
most  completely  bartered  aw'ay.  Georgia  was  to  take 
the  lead  in  announcing  the  end  of  this  destructive  two- 
national-party  system.*®*  In  the  second  place,  it  was 
urged  by  representative  Southern  Rights  leaders*®*  that 
the  forthcoming  State  convention  “examine  into  and 
deliberate,  as  a  remedy,  of  non-intercourse;  of  re¬ 
taliation  by  reprisals  and  by  a  system  of  discriminatory 
taxation.”*®*  Should  such  economic  pressure  appear  to 
be  impracticable,  then  it  was  recommended  that  an 
ordinance  be  adopted  asserting  Georgia’s  rights  in  the 
territories.  The  convention,  it  was  further  urged, 
should  “take  such  course  as  in  their  wisdom  shall  be 
most  condusive  to  their  [Southern  States]  security.” 

Southern  Rights  strategists  made  a  bid  for  tradition¬ 
ally  Democratic  North  Georgia  where  Howell  Cobb’s 
“horny  handed”  constituents  were  manifesting  an  in¬ 
clination  to  support  the  Compromise.  Late  in  Septem¬ 
ber  between  two  and  three  thousand  North  Georgians 
of  Southern  Rights  faith  trekked  to  Kingston  (Cass 
County),  where,  according  to  prearrangement,  they 

97.  October  1,  8. 

98.  November  19. 

99.  Federal  Union,  October  1  ;  H.  V.  Johniion  to  WashinKton  County  eitixeni. 
November  6,  1850,  quoted  in  Flippin,  H.  V.  Jtdttieon.  37. 

100.  Federal  Union,  November  26,  1860. 

101.  ConstUntionaliet  quoted  in  Federal  Union,  October  8. 

102.  Representative  Southern  Rights  ieaders  at  this  stage  wouid  have  included 
the  so-called  moderate  Democrats  as  well  as  the  Berrien  Whigs. 

108.  "The  True  Platform”  appearing  in  Federal  Union,  October  8  through 
November  5,  1850. 
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ate  barbecue  and  listened  to  an  abundance  of  anti- 
Compromise  rhetoric.*®^  The  latter  was  ably  served  by 
such  astute  orators  as  H.  L.  Benning,  Judge  Colquitt,  and 
editor  Smythe  of  the  Augusta  Republic.  In  commenting 
on  this  monster  demonstration  the  Federal  Union  ex¬ 
plained  :  “They  [non-slaveholders]  know  that  when 
the  slave  population  shall  be  let  loose  among  them,  that 
the  lordly  owner  of  hundreds  of  them,  with  his  pockets 
well  lined  by  the  product  of  their  labor,  can  and  will 
remove  to  other  regions,  but  that  they  must  remain,  and 
become  the  associates  and  equals  if  not  inferiors  of  the 
African  race.’’*®® 

As  the  campaign  to  elect  delegates  to  the  State  con¬ 
vention  progressed  there  was  a  perceptible  tendency 
for  both  the  Southern  Rights  party  and  the  friends  of 
the  Compromise  to  move  nearer  common  ground.  In 
short,  the  Southern  Rights  party  executed  a  “swing  to 
the  right,’’  while  on  the  other  hand,  the  “Submission” 
party  (Unionists)  stiffened  appreciably.*®®  It  has  been 
observed  how  the  Southern  Rights  cause  came  finally 
to  peg  itself  on  “resistance”  rather  than  “secession.” 
Meanwhile  the  Compromise  was  having  its  troubles  in 
the  dominion  of  the  abolitionists.  On  October  14th  a 
great  mass  meeting  in  Boston,  presided  over  by  Charles 
F.  Adams,  was  counseled  to  look  upon  the  new  fugitive 
slave  law  (a  part  of  the  recently  enacted  Compromise) 
as  a  dead  letter.*®’  A  short  time  later  a  certain  Mr. 
Knight  of  Macon  humed  to  Boston  to  recover  some 
fugitive  slaves.  After  an  exciting  experience  wuth  en¬ 
raged  New  England  vigilantes,  among  whom  were 
Charles  Sumner  and  R.  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  the  Macon  slave- 

104.  Southern  Herald  (Athens,  Ga.),  September  12:  Federal  Union,  October  1. 
Federal  Union  accounts  of  this  meeting  do  not  mention  its  iocale.  The  writer 
is  indebted  to  Wimberiey  W.  DeRenne,  Archivist  at  the  University  of  Georgia, 
and  Sara  Hail,  also  of  the  University  of  Georgia's  Department  of  Archives, 
for  giving  gencrousiy  of  their  time  and  talents  to  the  task  of  discovering 
where  this  important  meeting  was  held. 

106.  October  1. 

106.  Shryock,  Georgia  and  the  Union,  SIO,  for  a  discussion  of  the  Southern 
Rights  "swing  to  the  right." 

107.  Report  of  the  proceedings  quoted  in  Federal  Union,  October  29.  1860. 
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owner  returned  home  without  his  negroes.*®*  Massa-' 
chusetts  had  thus  successfully  nullified  the  new  fugitive: 
slave  law  in  less  than  two  months  after  its  adoption. 

According  to  the  Federal  Union  “Submission”  (Union) 
spokesmen  were  infuriated  by  the  Boston  slave  hunt.*®* 
The  Southern  Recorder,  Journal  and  Messenger,  and  Re-, 
publican,  all  of  whose  editors  had  urged  at  the  start  of‘ 
the  campaign  that  the  forthcoming  convention  meet  and 
“summarily  adjourn,”  now  insisted  that  the  delegates 
had  important  work  to  do.  Early  in  November  the 
Federal  Union  was  assuring  its  readers  that  these  im¬ 
portant  Union  journals  were  for  the  convention’s  ad¬ 
journment  “only  after  it  lays  down  a  fighting  line.”,**® 
What  was  the  sense  of  this  tardy  “Submission  ulti¬ 
matum”  ?  The  convention,  according  to  the  new  Union 
position,  must  “tell  the  North  that  Georgia  will  secede, 
provided  the  fugitive  slave  bill  .  .  .  is  .  .  .  rendered  in¬ 
operative.”***  Could  this  be  the  Union  party  par  excellence. 
speaking?  was  the  ironic  jest  of  the  Federal  Union's 
satirical  editor.**^ 

Georgians  decided  on  November  25th  by  the  heavy 
majority  of  42,000  to  24,000  that  the  Compromise  of 
1850  was  to  be  accepted.**®  According  to  the  tabulations 
of  the  Federal  Union  less  than  twenty  of  the  ninety-three 
counties  chose  Southern  Rights  delegations  to  attend 
the  State  convention.***  The  Union  press  was  naturally 
jubilant  over  the  election’s  outcome.  Southern  Rights 
journals  ascribed  defeat  to  a  conspiracy  of  circum¬ 
stances,  the  most  important  features  of  which  were 
thirteen  cent  cotton,  general  prosperity,  and  wanton 
misrepresentation  of  theirs  as  a  secession  party.**® 

108.  Southern  Prest  (Washinston,  D.  C.)  and  Times  (Boston)  quoted  in  Federal 
Union,  November  6;  Federal  Union,  November  12;  Tribune  (New  York) 
quoted  in  Federal  Union,  November  12,  for  the  roles  of  Charles  Sumner  and 
R.  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  in  the  Boston  slave  hunt. 

109.  November  12. 

110.  Ibid. 

111.  Ibid. 

112.  Ibid. 

IIS.  OiBcial  returns  quoted  in  Georgian,  November  29. 

114.  December  3.  10. 

115.  Federal  Union,  December  3. 
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Two  hundred  and  sixty-four  delegates  gathered  in 
Milledgeville  on  December  10th  to  attend  the  Georgia 
State  convention  of  1850.”®  They  were,  according  to 
the  correspondent  of  the  Journal  and  Messenger,  men  of 
age,  property,  education,  and  high  responsibility.”’ 
More  than  half  of  them  owned  from  thirty  to  four 
hundred  slaves  each.”*  Thomas  Spalding  sounded  the 
keynote  of  this  celebrated  gathering  when  on  assuming 
its  presidency  he  announced  that  “.  . .  rather  than  have 
the  states  separated,  I  should  prefer  to  see  myself  and 
mine  slumbering  under  the  load  of  monumental  clay.””* 
On  December  14th,  after  a  top-heavy  Union  majority 
had  struck  innumerable  sledge-hammer  blows,  the  con¬ 
vention  completed  the  adoption  of  the  famous  Georgia 
Platform.*^*  This  proclamation  was  the  product  of  the 
joint  labors  of  the  Unionists  of  both  Whig  and  Demo¬ 
cratic  parties.*^!  The  Georgia  Platform  was  the  State’s 
most  significant  utterance  since  the  days  of  Governor 
Troup’s  Indian  declarations,  for  the  reason  that  it  de¬ 
cided  the  fate  of  the  Compromise  of  1850. 

The  far-famed  Georgia  Platform  embraced  a  pre¬ 
amble  and  five  resolutions.*^  The  preamble  and  the 
first  three  resolutions  reflected  the  conciliatory  tone 
expressed  by  President  Spalding  at  the  convention’s 
opening  session.  Georgia  would  accept  the  Compromise 
“as  a  permanent  adjustment  of  the  sectional  contro¬ 
versy,”  although  some  of  its  provisions  were  not  fully 
approved.  The  North  was  plainly  instructed  to  banish 
abolitionists  from  high  places.  The  “destiny  of  the 
Union”  was  placed  in  Northern  hands. 

116.  Official  procecdinKS  quoted  ihid.,  December  17. 

117.  Quoted  in  Ckronielr  and  Srntinrl,  December  24. 

118.  Ibid. 

119.  Quoted  in  Fedtral  Union,  December  17. 

120.  Ibid.  Parts  of  the  Georgia  Platform  were  adopted  without  opposition.  Z.  T. 
Johnson.  "Geographic  factors  in  Georgia  politics  in  1850,”  in  Georgia  Hit- 
torieal  Quarterly,  XVII.  1  (March.  1983),  35-86.  for  a  discussion  of  the 
sectional  aspects  of  the  vote  on  Georgia  Platform. 

121.  The  origin  of  the  Georgia  Platform  is  carefully  recounted  by  Dr.  R.  D. 
Arnold  in  a  letter  to  J.  W.  Forney,  December  18,  1850,  in  R.  H,  Shryoek,  ed., 
Ltttert  of  Richard  D.  Arnold,  M.D„  l$0S-t$7t  (Durham,  1929),  42;  Arthur 
Cole,  The  Whig  Party  in  the  South  (Washington,  1918),  181  IT, 

122.  Teat  quoted  in  Federal  Union,  December  17,  1850, 
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The  fourth  and  fifth  resolutions  laid  down  the  “fight¬ 
ing  line,”  which  if  violated  would  automatically  render 
the  Compromise  a  nullity  and  the  Union  a  memory. 
The  nation  was  tersely  warned  by  the  fourth  plank 
that  Congress  must  not  interfere  with  slavery  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  with  the  inter-state  slave  trade, 
with  slavery  in  Utah  and  New  Mexico,  or  with  the 
enforcement  of  the  new  fugitive  slave  law.  Mindful 
of  the  late  Boston  slave  hunt,  the  convention  concluded 
the  Georgia  Platform  (the  fifth  plank)  with  a  plainly 
written  ultimatum  to  the  effect  that  preservation  of 
the  Union  was  contingent  on  a  faithful  execution  of 
the  recently  adopted  fugitive  slave  bill. 

The  Georgia  Platform,  says  Professor  Avery  Craven, 
was  either  a  bristling  Southern  Rights  ultimatum  or  a 
pious  “Submission”  (Union)  document,  according  to  a 
mere  shift  of  emphasis.^23  Hence  it  is  not  surprising 
that  each  group  (Southern  Rights  and  Union)  heralded 
the  work  of  the  convention  as  a  vindication  of  its  own 
particular  creed.^24  ^t  any  rate  a  national  disaster 
had  been  successfully  averted  and  the  nation  was  in¬ 
clined  to  give  Georgia  the  credit.  The  Providence 
(Rhode  Island)  Journal,  New  York  Express,  Philadelphia 
Pennsylvanian,  and  New  York  Tribune  generously  com¬ 
plimented  Georgia  for  her  patriotic  service.'^s  The  Union 
had  been  rescued,  a  nation  was  grateful,  and,  save 
for  a  few  “Ultraists,”  each  political  faction  in  Georgia 
insisted  that  to  it  had  fallen  the  special  privilege  of 
slaying  the  horrible  secession  monster. 

The  convention  completed  that  reshuffling  of  Georgia 
parties  that  had  long  been  under  w’ay.  It  has  been 
observed  how  the  Southern  Rights  party  emerged  from 

12s.  Ayery  Crayen,  “Geoiiria  and  the  South,”  in  Georgia  Hiatorieal  Qtiarteriy, 
XXIII.  3  (September.  1939),  219-236. 

124.  Typical  Southern  Rights  praise  appears  in  Federal  Union,  December  17, 
1860 ;  typical  Union  praise  appears  in  Chronicle  and  Sentinel,  December  16. 

126.  Quoted  in  Chronicle  and  Sentinel,  January  1,  1861 ;  Shryock,  Georgia  and 
the  Union,  338 :  and  Brooks,  "Howell  Cobb  and  the  Crisis  of  1860,”  loe.  eit„ 
290.  H.  S.  Foote,  War  of  the  Rebellion;  or,  SevUa  and  Charybdie,  eonaitting 
of  Obeervationa  upon  the  Causes,  Course  and  Consequences  of  the  Late  CivU 
War  in  the  United  States  (New  York,  1866),  171,  for  a  Mississippi  Unionist’s 
appraisal  of  the  Georgia  Platform. 
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the  Macon  “grass  roots”  convention  of  August,  1850. 
While  the  Union  party  was  indeed  a  practical  reality 
by  August  if  not  before,  yet  during  this  stage  it  had 
lacked  a  formal  organization.  It  was  at  Milledgeville 
during  the  convention  proceedings  (December  10-14) 
that  the  fusion  of  Union  Democrats  and  Union  Whigs 
was  finally  christened. 

On  December  11th  and  12th  the  correspondent  of 
the  Savannah  Republican  wrote  from  the  State  capital 
that  two  meetings  had  been  held  for  the  purpose  of  organ¬ 
izing  a  “National  Union  Party.”‘26  The  Southern  Recorder 
reported  that  both  Stephens  and  Toombs  had  spoken  to 
at  least  one  of  these  gatherings.^27  since  this  movement 
had  the  support  of  the  Southern  Banner  it  may  be  as¬ 
sumed  that  Cobb  was  at  least  a  sympathetic  observer,  if 
not  an  active  participant,  in  the  political  machinations 
then  afoot.‘“  The  Southern  Recorder  reported  a  third 
meeting  as  having  been  held  on  December  13th  when 
the  work  of  organization  was  completed. *29  Before  this 
meeting  adjourned  a  resolution  was  adopted  calling  a 
State  gubernatorial  convention  for  June,  1851,  and 
provision  was  made  for  sending  delegates  to  a  “Na¬ 
tional  Union  Party”  convention  to  be  held  at  the 
nation’s  capital  on  Washington’s  birthday,  1851.**® 
According  to  the  Republican  correspondent  the  “Na¬ 
tional  Union  Party”  of  Georgia  was  to  be  part  of  a 
nation-wide  movement  designed  to  arrest  the  tendency 
towards  geographical  parties.*®*  The  old  balance  of 
power  concept  so  effectively  practiced  during  the 
’forties  by  both  Whig  and  Democratic  parties  was  to 
be  revived  to  serve  as  a  buffer  against  the  Southern 
Rights  plea  for  an  All-Southern  party.*®*  The  sympa- 

126.  Quoted  in  Chronicle  and  Sentinel,  December  18.  1860. 

127.  Ibid.,  December  24. 

128.  Republie  quoted  in  Federal  Union,  December  31. 

129.  Quoted  in  Chronicle  and  Sentinel,  December  24. 

130.  Ibid. 

131.  Ibid,  December  18. 

132.  Tbis  was  precisely  the  impression  editor  Campbell  noted  in  the  Federal 
Union,  December  17.  This  erudite  journalist  had  attended  at  least  one  of 
these  meetings.  During  the  ’forties  the  Federal  Union  was  a  leading  pro¬ 
ponent  of  balance  of  power  discipline. 
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thetic  Journal  and  Messenger  declared  that  the  new  party 
would  become  so  powerful  in  the  North  that  the 
Abolition  party  there  would  “fall  into  obscurity,  and 
agitation  would  cease.”*®*  Thus  was  the  fuel  which  fed 
the  fires  of  Southern  disunion  to  be  destroyed — ^thus 
was  the  pretext  for  a  Southern  Rights  party  to  be 
removed.**^ 

By  mid-December,  1850,  Whig  and  Democratic 
parties  in  Georgia  were  extinct.  Their  places  had  been 
taken  by  two  new  political  groups,  the  Union  and 
Southern  Rights  parties.  These  were  the  so-called  crisis 
parties.  In  the  Union  organization  were  those  former 
Whigs  and  Democrats  who  believed  the  balance  of 
power  concept  of  party  discipline  offered  the  most 
effective  means  of  preserving  Southern  interests.  The 
Southern  Rights  party  was  composed  of  those  former 
Whigs  and  Democrats  who  contended  with  Calhoun 
that  an  All-Southern  party  offered  the  best  method  of 
protecting  the  Southern  way  of  life.  Each  party  then 
had  a  common  objective.  Each  held,  however,  that  its 
scheme  of  party  discipline  was  the  more  promising 
method  of  realizing  this  objective.  It  has  been  ob¬ 
served  how  the  pre-crisis  (before  1850)  clash  between 
the  proponents  of  these  rival  disciplines  was  a  constant 
source  of  embarrassment  to  both  the  Whig  and  Demo¬ 
cratic  parties.  This  had  been  necessarily  so  because  at 
that  time  lines  of  cleavage  on  the  question  of  party 
methodology  cut  across  rather  than  between  political 
organizations.  The  crisis  of  1850  reshaped  Georgia’s 
political  pattern  in  such  a  way  as  to  permit  each  school 
of  party  discipline  to  organize  itself  into  a  single 
political  group.  This  crisis  party  design  lasted  until 
1852  when  the  pressure  of  a  presidential  canvass  com¬ 
pletely  unscrambled  it  and  compelled  Georgians  again 
to  remodel  their  party  machinery. 

188.  Qooted  in  CkronieU  and  SmtinH,  December  81. 

184.  Ibid. 
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WAS  GEORGIA  A  DEBTOR  COLONY? 

By  Albert  Berry  Saye 

The  first  recorded  mention  of  Oglethorpe’s  colonizing 
scheme  appears  as  follows  in  Lord  John  Percival’s  Diary, 
the  source  par  excellence  for  early  Georgia  history,  as  of 
February  13,  1730: 

.  .  .  the  scheme  is  to  procure  a  quantity  of  acres  either  from  the 
Government  or  by  gift  or  purchase  in  the  West  Indies,  and  to  plant 
thereon  a  hundred  miserable  wretches  who  being  let  out  of  gaol 
by  the  last  year’s  Act,  are  now  starving  about  the  town  for  want 
of  employment;  that  they  should  be  settled  all  together  by  way 
of  colony,  and  be  subject  to  subordinate  rulers,  who  should  inspect 
their  behaviour  and  labour  under  one  chief  head;  that  in  time 
they  with  their  families  would  increase  so  fast  as  to  become  a 
security  and  defence  of  our  possessions  against  the  French  and 
Indians  of  those  parts ;  that  they  should  be  employed  in  cultivating 
flax  and  hemp,  which  being  allowed  to  make  into  yam  would  be 
returned  to  England  and  Ireland,  and  greatly  promote  our  manu- 
factures.1 

With  this  statement,  Georgia’s  colonial  history  is 
traditionally  taken  to  have  begun,  and  in  an  execution 
of  it,  to  have  ended.  Of  the  hundreds  of  statements  in 
this  same  year  relative  to  Oglethorpe’s  scheme,  the 
present  writer  could  not  have  chosen  another  apparent¬ 
ly  more  in  contradiction  to  the  thesis  maintained  in  the 
present  essay.  Yet  it  is  dangerous  to  draw  hasty  con¬ 
clusions  from  any  one  isolated  statement  (dozens  of 
others  will  presently  be  given  from  the  same  source), 
especially  if  the  single  statement  is  not  subjected  to  a 
critical  examination.  The  reader  is  asked  to  compare 
this  statement  with  the  quotation  from  Joshua  Gee’s  The 
Trade  and  Navigation  of  Great  Britain  Considered  given 
in  an  article  published  in  the  Georgia  Historical  Quarterly 
for  September,  1940,  and  assure  himself  that  Ogle¬ 
thorpe’s  scheme  was  not  novel.  But  more  important, 
attention  is  directed  to  the  date  of  the  statement, 

1.  Diary  of  Viteownt  Poreival,  AfUrwartU  Firtt  Eari  of  Egmont  (London, 
1920),  L  46-40. 
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February  13,  1730,  more  than  two  years  before  the 
Charter  of  Georgia  was  granted.  At  this  date,  Ogle¬ 
thorpe  was  indeed  much  concerned  with  the  unfortunate 
state  of  England’s  imprisoned  debtors.  He  was  a  man 
of  abounding  enthusiasm  who  threw  himself  whole¬ 
heartedly  into  any  work.  His  attention  had  been  ab¬ 
sorbed  with  the  debtor  problem  for  the  past  three 
years.  At  this  very  date,  however,  his  interests  were 
in  a  state  of  transition  to  be  followed  by  absorption  in 
another  matter  quite  distinct  in  character,  that  is,  im¬ 
perial  defense.  By  the  date  of  the  granting  of  the 
Charter,  relief  for  imprisoned  debtors  which  in  its  first 
phase  had  been  a  prominent  factor,  had  become  only 
incidental  to  a  broad  colonizing  enterprise  in  the  eyes 
of  this  “Imperial  Idealist,’’  to  use  the  description  of 
Oglethorpe’s  most  successful  biographer.^  A  compari¬ 
son  of  the  above  quotation  with  the  quotation  below 
taken  from  a  letter  of  December  23, 1730,  from  Percival 
to  George  Berkeley,  an  Irish  clergyman  then  seeking 
to  establish  a  missionary  college  in  Bermuda,  serves  to 
illustrate  how  Oglethorpe’s  project  expanded  during 
the  interval  between  February  and  December  of  1730 : 

There  is  a  project  on  foot  for  settling  a  colony  of  a  hundred 
English  families  on  the  river  Savannah  that  bounds  the  North  [ste] 
side  of  Carolina,  by  which  it  is  proposed  that  a  vast  tract  of  good 
land  uncultivated  by  reason  of  the  incursion  of  the  Indians  will 
be  protected  and  of  course  improved  to  the  enriching  that  province, 
and  to  the  great  advantage  of  England.  The  King  is  to  give  the 
land,  and  the  chargees  furnished  by  subscriptions,  and  5  or  £6000 
is  all  we  think  necessary  for  beginning  it.  This  being  entirely 
calculated  for  a  secular  interest  meets  with  approbation,  and  the 
Board  of  Trade  have  agreed  with  the  undertakers  upon  a  favor¬ 
able  report  to  be  made  of  it  to  His  Majesty,  who,  with  the  Ministry, 
and  the  merchants  of  the  city,  commend  the  design. 

Mr.  Oglethorpe,  a  young  gentleman  of  very  public  spirit  and 
chairman  of  the  latf  conunittee  of  gaols,  gave  the  first  hint  of 

2.  Amos  Asehbuh  Ettinecr.  Jamra  Edward  Oglttkorpt:  Imperial  tdealiet 
(Oxford,  1986). 
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this  project  last  year.s  and  has  very  diligently  pursued  it.  Several 
Parliament  men,  clergy,  Ac.  are  commissioners  for  executing  it, 
myself  among  others.  It  is  proposed  the  families  there  settled  shall 
plant  hemp  and  flax  to  be  sent  unmanufactured  to  England,  where¬ 
by  in  time  much  ready  money  will  be  saved  in  this  Kingdom,  which 
now  goes  out  to  other  countries  for  the  purchase  of  these  goods, 
and  they  will  also  be  able  to  supply  us  with  a  great  deal  of  timber. 
’Tis  possible  too  they  may  raise  white  mulberry  trees  and  send 
us  good  raw  silk.  But  at  the  worst  they  will  be  able  to  live  there, 
and  defend  that  country  from  the  insult  of  their  neighbours,  and 
London  will  be  eased  of  maintaining  a  number  of  families  which 
being  let  out  of  gaol  have  at  present  no  visible  way  to  subsist.^ 

Whereas  in  February,  the  relief  of  debtors  held  an 
overshadowing  position  in  his  description  of  the  enter¬ 
prise,  Percival  now  mentions  the  debtors  only  at  the 
close  of  a  much  broader  statement.  Three  months  later 
Oglethorpe  himself  wrote  to  Berkeley  explaining  that 

the  promoters  of  the  colonizing  project  had 
resolved  not  ...  to  conflne  this  charity  to  prisoners,  but  to  extend 
it  as  far  as  their  funds  would  allow  to  all  poor  families  as  would 
be  desirous  of  it.  And  in  case  it  would  not  extend  to  all  to 
choose  out  from  among  the  prisoners  and  others,  such  as  were 
most  distressed,  virtuous  and  industrious.  .  .  .  The  undertaking 
hath  met  with  g^eat  encouragement,  as  well  from  public  as  from 
private  persons;  the  former  being  sensible  that  to  this  they  vnll 
owe  the  preserving  of  their  people,  the  increasing  the  consumption 
of  their  manufactures,  and  the  strengthening  their  American 
dominions.  Mankind  will  be  obliged  to  it,  for  the  enlarging  civility, 
cultivating  wild  countries,  and  founding  of  colonies,  the  posterity 
of  which  may  in  all  probability  be  powerful  and  learned  nations. 
And  lastly  Christianity  may  be  benefitted.  .  .  .“ 

Even  now  we  are  considering  statements  made  more 
than  a  year  before  the  Charter  was  granted,  and  it  is 
becoming  apparent  that  relief  to  imprisoned  debtors 
had  become  but  a  part  of  the  philanthropy  involved  in 
the  broad  Georgia  enterprise. 

S.  The  EiiKlish  year  betran  on  March  25th  until  the  adoption  of  the  “new  style” 
calendar  in  1751. 

4.  Benjamin  Rand,  ed..  Berktleii  and  Pereival:  The  Corretpondenee  of  George 
Berkeley,  aftrworde  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  and  Sir  John  Pereivol,  afterwards  Karl 
of  Egmont  (Cambridge,  England,  1914),  270-271. 

5.  Oglethorpe  to  Berkeley.  May  SI,  17S1,  in  Rand,  ed.,  Correpondenee  of 
BerfcWev  and  Pereival,  277. 
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Expressed  mathematically, 

E  (the  whole  Georgia  enterprise)  =  p  +  m  +  e, 
when  p(hilanthropic  factor)  =  o  (relief  to  imprisoned  debtors)  + 

b  (relief  to  English  poor  and  un¬ 
employed  in  general)  -|- 
e  (relief  to  persecuted  Protestants 
in  foreign  states), 

m(ilitary  factor)  =o'  (defense  for  South  Carolina) -f 
b’  (strategfic  post  in  general 
imperial  struggle)  + 
c'  (strength  to  Empire  through  in¬ 
crease  in  size),  and 

e(conomic  factor)  =0,"  (source  of  supply  of  silk,  wine, 

hemp,  flax,  and  other  needed 
products)  -f 

b"  (relief  from  support  of  poor  and 
unemployed)  + 

e"  (source  for  sale  of  English 
manufactures) . 

This  formula,  it  will  be  noted,  represents  a  simpli¬ 
fication  of  the  enterprise  (E),  for  many  of  the  terms 
(6,  c,  a"  in  particular)  of  the  factors  p,  m,  and  e  are 
composite  in  themselves.  Nevertheless,  it  does  serve  to 
indicate  the  complex  nature  of  the  whole  enterprise. 
The  factor  p  itself  is  no  larger  than  either  of  the  fac¬ 
tors  m  or  e.  A  study  of  the  population  will  show  that 
the  term  c  (relief  to  persecuted  protestants  in  foreign 
states)  was  more  than  the  equivalent  of  a  -f  6  (relief  to 
English  poor  and  unemployed  in  general),  and  that  a 
constituted  the  smallest  term  of  the  factor  p;  but  that 
is  only  half  the  thesis  presented  here:  if  at  all,  it  was 
only  in  a  very  early  pre-Charter  period  that  a  was  in¬ 
tended  to  be  a  term  in  the  factor  p,  let  alone  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  the  enterprise  E. 

The  negotiations  for  the  Charter  were  carried  on  orally 
in  the  main.  The  best  clue  now  available  to  the  view 
which  the  Government  took  of  the  new  colony  is  found  in 
the  Parliamentary  debates.  Percival’s  Diary,  a  “Madi¬ 
sonian  Journal”  for  Georgia  history,  records  these  de¬ 
bates  more  fully  than  any  other  source.  The  debates 
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relative  to  the  new  colony  were  occasioned  by  the  re¬ 
current  appeals  for  financial  support  by  the  promoters 
of  Georgia. 

To  secure  the  zealous  support  of  dozens  of  ministers 
and  aldermen  by  honoring  them  with  authority  to  raise 
subscriptions  for  a  cause  heralded  in  the  press  with  the 
theme  song  “England  will  grow  Rich  by  sending  her 
poor  Abroad”  was  one  thing;  to  secure  an  appropri¬ 
ation  from  the  House  of  Commons  was  quite  another. 
Although  welcoming  immigrants  from  foreign  states 
to  her  colonies,*  official  England  opposed  migration  of 
her  own  subjects  in  the  18th  Century  because,  as 
George  Louis  Beer  has  proved,  England  was  not  over 
populated.  “The  small  population  of  Great  Britain  in 
comparison  with  her  rival,  France,  emphasized  the 
need  for  an  increase  in  numbers.  Hence,  emigration 
was  not  encouraged,  and  there  was  no  surer  way  to 
condemn  a  colony  than  to  show  that  it  tended  to 
diminish  the  population  of  the  mother  country.”’  Beer’s 
view  that  “In  the  case  of  Georgia  .  .  .  ,  military  ex¬ 
pediency  outweighed  this  opposition”  is  amply  sub¬ 
stantiated  in  the  Parliamentary  debates. 


6.  Coiuider  this  naively  worded  pKition  to  Lord  Harrington  in  1TS2(  ?)  from 
a  group  of  Swiss  immigrants;  “we  have  been  informed  by  a  little  book 
printed  in  Bern  that  the  King  of  England  wants  mann  that  are  brought  up 
to  country  business,  and  know  to  improve  land  and  maeke  butter  and  cheese, 
in  the  Royall  Province  of  Carolina  with  as  wee  bear’d  is  a  land  flowing 
with  milch  and  honey,  we  thinck  ourselves  happy  to  beckome  the  subjects 
of  so  great  and  generous  a  king  and  usefull  to  the  most  charitable  nation 
under  Heaven.  Wee  have  sold  our  small  substance  in  our  native  country  and 
meight  have  paid  our  expencess.  But  we  were  instead  of  fourteen  days, 
fourteen  weecks  upon  the  Rhine  where  the  armees  have  made  all  things 
scarce  wee  have  laid  out  all  our  money  and  must  now  beg  Yr.  Excellency  to 
recommend  us  and  our  wifes  and  children  to  the  King’s  bounty  that  he  may 
send  us  to  that  blessed  country  in  the  Two  Brothen  commanded  by  Captain 
’Ttemson.  who  has  been  so  good  to  the  Saltzburgers,  while  our  Captain  has 
been  so  hard  to  us  etc."  Without  date  or  tignature.  Amer,  and  West  fitdiss, 
1782.  p.  288. 

The  editor  of  America  and  the  West  Indiee  for  1730  states  in  the  Intro¬ 
duction:  "What  appears  clear  to  later  observers  is  that  there  was  no  great 
reservoir  of  population  in  England  from  which  emigrants  could  be  poured 
out  in  any  direction  thought  advisable.  We  never  seem  to  read  in  these 
papers  [rdating  to  migration]  of  English  emigrants,  though  there  are  fre¬ 
quent  mentions  of  Iri^.  Scots  Irish  and  Scots.  To  supply  the  population 
needed,  therefore,  the  Government  were  constantly  in  negotiation  with  the 
promoters  of  Palatine  emigration.”  pp.  xxxiii-xxxiv.  See  also  the  colonizing 
project  of  Col.  John  Hart  in  1782.  Calendar  of  State  Papere,  Colonial  Seriee: 
America  and  Weet  Indiee,  1782,  p.  xxvi. 

7.  G.  L.  Beer.  Britieh  Colonial  PoUey,  nn-17«S  (New  York,  1907),  188-184. 
See  in  particular  the  note  relative  to  Georgia  and  Nova  Scotia. 
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Among  the  many  schemes  for  raising  money  thought 
up  by  the  Trustees  in  the  early  stages,  one  is  recorded 
by  Percival  as  follows: 

Mr.  Heathcot  told  me  at  the  House  that  he  had  communicated 
our  scheme  (of  taking  vagrants  from  the  London  parishes  and 
binding  them  apprentices  to  invalid  soldiers  to  be  sent  to  Carolina, 
provided  the  Government  gave  us  the  allowance  for  a  certain 
number  of  years  paid  to  those  invalids,  and  10£  a  head  for  the 
vagrants  and  poor  children  we  transport  over)  to  Mr.  Pulteney, 
Mr.  Sands,  and  Sir  John  Rushout,  who  were  extremely  well  pleased 
with  it;  and  Mr.  Oglethorpe  told  me  he  had  communicated  the 
same  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole  and  to  the  Speaker,  who  were  equally 
pleased  with  it.^ 

No  doubt  the  work  of  the  master  tactician  Ogle¬ 
thorpe,  on  May  12,  1732,  “several  petitions  were  offer¬ 
ed  to  the  House,  complaining  of  the  great  abuses  and 
mischief  arising  from  vagrants  and  beggars  who  .  .  . 
[had]  no  settlement.”  It  was  intended  to  follow  up 
these  petitions  with  a  motion  that  £10,000  be  granted 
to  the  Trustees  of  Georgia  for  executing  their  scheme. 
But,  explains  Percival,  “an  unexpected  opposition  arose 
against  us,  and  the  House  after  an  hour’s  debate  re¬ 
solved  to  go  into  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House 
Wednesday  next,  to  consider  .  .  .  how  these  vagrants 
may  be  rendered  useful  at  home.  Captain  Vernon  and 
others  said  we  wanted  hands  in  England,  and  to  send 
vagrants  under  sixteen  years  old  to  America  was  a 
bad  scheme  for  the  public.”*® 

The  next  year  a  petition  for  assistance  was  presented 
to  the  House,  and  while  the  £10,000  sought  was 
granted,  it  was  not  because  of  but  rather  despite  the 
prospect  that  indigent  persons  would  be  sent  from 
England.  The  scarcity  of  inhabitants  was  the  only 
ground  upon  which  opposition  was  raised.  The  argu¬ 
ments  used  to  advantage  in  securing  the  Parliamentary 

8.  Esmont  frequently  uses  the  word  “Carolina”  meaning  Georgia.  The 
parentheses  are  in  the  original. 

9.  Egmont,  Diary,  I,  272. 

10.  Ibid.,  274. 
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support  were,  first,  the  military  strength  which  the 
new  Colony  would  add  to  the  Empire  and,  second,  the 
economic  benefit  which  it  was  hoped  would  arise  from 
the  culture  of  wine,  silk,  and  other  needed  products. 
With  the  passing  of  years,  the  former  of  these  also  lost 
most  of  its  force,  and  the  only  convincing  argument  for 
the  support  of  the  Colony  left  to  the  Trustees  was  that 
Georgia  constituted  “the  Southern  Frontier  of  his 
Majesty’s  Dominions  in  North  America.’’”  Yet  there 
was  another  factor,  different  in  order,  but  none  the 
less  potent  in  securing  Parliamentary  support  which 
should  not  be  overlooked ;  i.  e.,  the  personnel  of  the  Trus¬ 
tees. 

The  Trustees  were  men  of  high  repute,  performing 
a  public  service  under  a  Charter  which  insured  that 
they  be  disinterested.  The  “remarkable  and  uncom¬ 
mon’’  spirit  shown  by  Oglethorpe  in  particular  had  a 
peculiar  appeal.  Then,  too,  the  Trustees  were  not  a 
group  of  outsiders;  they  themselves  had  a  vote  which 
was  not  to  be  disregarded  in  the  closely  divided  House 
of  Commons.  The  financial  support  was  always  hard 
fought  for  and  uncertain,  and  usually  drawn  from  a 
none  too  sympathetic  ministry.  But  for  their  strength 
in  Parliament  and  consequent  ability  to  embarrass  the 
ministry  in  case  of  refusal,  the  Trustees  would  never 
have  received  the  appropriations  given  them.” 

In  selecting  new  members,  the  Trustees  sought  to 
bring  into  their  circle  gentlemen  of  wealth  who  might 
contribute  financial  aid  and  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  who  would  lend  their  support  in  securing 
appropriations ;  they  were  more  successful  in  the  latter. 
At  the  first  annual  meeting  in  March,  1733,  the  new 
members  chosen,  in  accordance  with  a  decision  reached 

11.  C.  0„  5:  671,  p.  222.  (This  is  the  usual  way  for  eitinK  the  manuscripts  in 
the  Colonial  Office,  London.)  See  Egmont’s  Diary,  III,  428  for  an  index  to  the 
Parliamentary  debates  recorded  there. 

12.  Amons  the  many  passages  in  Egmont’s  Diary,  see  in  particular,  I,  373 ; 
II,  239,  286:  III,  143,  207,  265. 
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a  month  earlier  in  a  caucus  at  the  House  of  Commons, 
included  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  the  Earl  of  Tyrconnel, 
Lord  Viscount  Limerick,  and  the  Earl  of  Derby.**  Other 
nobles  of  means  were  later  added ;  yet  the  total  dona¬ 
tions  in  money  from  the  Trustees  never  amounted  to 
more  than  £900  during  the  life  of  the  venture.  For  all 
the  propaganda  of  the  Trustees  and  zeal  from  the 
Bray  Associates  and  ministers,  the  total  subscriptions 
raised  from  all  sources  amounted  to  less  than  one-fifth 
the  total  of  £154,000  which  the  Trustees  expended  upon 
the  colony.**  Approximately  five-sevenths  of  the 
seventy-one  Trustees  who  in  all  served  were  at  one 
time  or  another  members  of  Parliament,**  and  from 
Parliamentary  appropriations  came  the  bulk  of  the 
financial  support.  In  view  of  the  Parliamentary  de¬ 
bates  cited  above,  who  could  maintain  that  relief  for 
debtors  was  the  object  of  this  support? 

But  leaving  aside  the  question  of  motives,  the  very 
interesting  question  remains  as  to  whether  in  fact  any 
insolvent  debtors  were  sent  to  Georgia.  The  present 
author  asserts  that  having  been  imprisoned  for  debt 
was  not  the  determining  factor  in  the  selection  of  a 
single  colonist  for  Georgia,  that  not  more  than  a  dozen 
debtors  were  ever  sent  to  Georgia,  and  that  any  debtor 
sent  was  not  chosen  as  such  but  was  chosen  from  among 
the  hundreds  of  poor  and  unemployed  from  whom  the 
Trustees  received  applications  because  he  numbered 
among  those  considered  most  deserving  of  aid  and  most 
promising  as  a  colonist.  As  the  reader’s  view  is  prob¬ 
ably  clouded  by  a  notion  that  hundreds  of  imprisoned 
debtors  found  refuge  in  Georgia,  a  few  general  statis¬ 
tics  may  prove  enlightening  at  this  point. 

IS.  Egmont,  Diary,  I,  325,  S43. 

14.  A  full  record  of  ull  donations  both  in  money  and  provisions  is  xiven  in 
A.  D.  Candler,  ed..  Colonial  Kreorda  of  the  State  of  Georgia  (Atlanta.  1905), 
III.  See  the  calculations  from  this  source  iriven  by  H.  L.  Osgood  in  The 
American  Cdlonie*  in  the  Eighteenth  Century  (New  York,  1924),  III,  146. 

15,  Membere  of  Parliament  (London,  1878).  R^um  to  two  orders  of  the  House 
of  Commons  dated  May  4.  1876  and  March  9.  1877,  Part  II. 
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Number  of  Persons  Sent  to  Georgia  on  the  Charity** 


Persons 

Foreign 

Protes¬ 

tants 

British 

In  the 

1st  year  to  the  9th  of  June, 

1733 

152 

11 

141 

In  the 

2nd  year,  etc. 

1734 

341 

104 

237 

In  the 

3rd  year,  etc. 

1735 

81 

58 

23 

In  the 

4th  year,  etc. 

1736 

470 

129 

341 

In  the 

5th  year,  etc. 

1737 

32 

0 

32 

In  the 

6th  year,  etc. 

1738 

298 

163 

135 

In  the 

7th  year,  etc. 

1739 

9 

7 

2 

In  the 

8th  year,  etc. 

1740 

138 

134 

4 

In  the 

9th  year,  etc. 

1741 

6 

3 

3 

In  the 

10th  year,  etc. 

1742 

320 

230 

90 

In  the 

11th  year,  etc. 

1743 

6 

5 

1 

In  the 

12th  year,  etc. 

1744 

27 

0 

27 

In  the 

13th  year,  etc. 

1745 

0 

0 

0 

In  the 

14th  year,  etc. 

1746 

77 

75 

1 

In  the 

15th  year  to  the  9th  of  June,  1747 

52 

0 

52 

In  the 

year 

1748 

0 

0 

0 

In  July 

1749 

65 

63 

2 

In  July 

1750 

48 

44 

4 

Whereof  Males,  1246*'^  Total 
From  these  figures : 

2122 

1026 

1096 

^=58.7%  of  1096  =  643,  a  fair  estimate  of  the 
total  number  of  British  males  (men  and  boys).** 
What,  only  643  British  men  and  boys?  Yes,  that 
appears  to  be  the  total  number  sent  on  charity,  but  the 
total  number  sent  on  charity  was  itself  small.  It  will 
be  observed  from  the  table  that  foreign  Protestants 

constituted  or  48.3%  of  the  grand  total.  They  far 
outnumbered  the  English,  for  the  British  included  many 


16.  C.  O.,  6:  671,  pp.  114.  140,  142,  178.  180.  181. 

17.  This  is  an  estimate  bearinK  a  possible  error  of  three. 

18.  In  most  cases  the  Trustees  selected  families  rather  than  sinsie  men  among 
the  English.  The  evidence  at  hand,  though  incomplete,  tends  to  indicate  that 
the  number  of  women  and  children  was  larger  among  the  English  than  among 
the  foreign  Protestants.  See.  The  Hiatorieal  Regiater,  LXXIV  (Feb.  1784). 
119-120 ;  PoUtieal  State  of  Great  Britain,  XL  (Oct.  1786) ,  847,  869 :  and, 
in  addition  to  the  pages  cited  in  note  16  above,  pp.  18,  20,  28.  26,  29,  42, 
61.  70.  101.  108. 
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Scotch  (more  than  a  hundred  husky  Highlanders  were 
sent  on  the  Trust  in  1735  alone),  and  there  were  some 
Irish  as  well.**  These  general  statistics  from  the  official 
records  of  the  Trustees  go  far  toward  demonstrating 
that  Georgia  was  never  a  penal  colony,  and,  it  is  hoped, 
considerably  diminish  the  task  of  substantiating  the 
present  thesis.  The  contemporary  press  will  now  be 
brought  in  as  evidence  certainly  worthy  to  be  noted. 

Few  news  items  relating  to  the  Georgia  enterprise 
appeared  in  the  press  prior  to  the  granting  of  the 
Charter,  but  after  that  date  such  items  became  com¬ 
mon.  After  an  apology  for  having  omitted  the  names 
of  several  Trustees  (i.  e.,  the  religious  element)  from  a 
list  published  earlier,  the  Daily  Journal  in  an  article  on 
July  4,  1732,  typical  of  the  state  of  the  public  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  project  at  that  time,  declared : 

We  hope  when  the  Charter  is  passed  the  Broad  Seal,  to  get 
better  Information,  and  shall  then  give  a  full  Account  of  it:  We 
can  at  present  only  say,  that  the  Trustees  are  appointed  in  order 
to  relieve  such  British  Subjects  as  are  by  Misfortunes  rendered 
incapable  of  supporting  themselves  and  Families  here,  and  to  give 
a  safe  and  comfortable  Retreat  to  Foreigners  persecuted  for 
Conscience  Sake,  and  to  augment  the  number  of  the  Subjects  of 
Great  Britain,  by  preserving  of  the  first  and  drawing  over  the 
latter.  Every  Person  preserved  from  perishing  by  Want,  is  a 
Subject  gained,  as  well  as  every  Foreigner,  who  is  allow’d  to  settle 
in  the  British  Dominions.  The  Trustees  are  to  facilitate  the  settling 
these  People  in  Georgia,  under  a  regular  Form  of  Government, 
to  grant  Lands  there  to  them  and  their  Heirs  for  ever,  to  have 
them  instructed  and  encouraged  in  the  raising  of  Raw  Silk,  Wine, 
Flax,  and  such  other  gross  Materials  as  may  be  useful  to  the  Trade 
of  England,  and  to  prevent  them  from  making  any  Manufactures 
that  may  interfere  with  it.  One  and  twenty  Noblemen  and  Gentle¬ 
men  are  nam’d  by  the  Charter  as  Trustees,  and  their  Number  is 
to  be  augmented  in  March,  by  the  Addition  of  several  others,  of 
very  great  Rank  and  Distinction,  and  none  of  the  Trustees  are 

19.  Esrniont,  Diary,  II,  ISO,  185,  201,  202.  See  A.  A.  Ettinger,  Jamtt  Edward 
Oglethorpe.  Imperial  Idealiet  (Oxford,  England,  1936)  for  a  long  lilt  of 
citations  on  the  Scotch  in  Georgia. 
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to  have  any  Advantage  whatsoever  by  this  Design,  except  that  of 
relieving  the  Miserable.'^o 

The  miserable  lot  of  imprisoned  and  released  debtors 
continued  to  attract  notice  in  the  press,-*  but  in  no  case 
has  the  writer  been  able  to  find  any  association  of  the 
relief  of  debtors  with  the  Georgia  colony.  This  new 
colony  was  for  a  far  broader  purpose.  “In  America  there 
are  fertile  Lands  sufficient  to  subsist  all  the  useless  Poor 
in  England,  and  distressed  Protestants  in  Europe;  yet 
Thousands  starve  for  want  of  mere  Sustenance.  .  .  .  The 

Trustees  intend  to  relieve  such  unfortunate  Persons _ 

declared  the  London  Journal.-^  “All  who  labour  under 
Poverty,  or  Persecution,  are  Objects  of  this  Benevolence,” 
announced  the  Philosophical  Enquirer.^^  “His  Majesty 
has  granted  a  Charter  for  . . .  relieving  necessitous  People 
by  establishing  a  Regular  Colony  in  Georgia  .  .  .  ,”  an¬ 
nounced  the  Daily  Courant,  and  reported  that  in  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England  where  a 
handsome  donation  to  the  cause  had  been  made,  in 
addition  to  the  charitable  nature  of  the  enterprise,  “the 
future  Benefits  arising  to  England,  by  strengthening  ail 
the  American  Colonies,  and  increasing  the  Trade  and 
Navigation  .  .  .”  had  been  stressed.^^  The  new  colony 
“is  calculated  for  the  relief  of  the  unfortunate,”  an¬ 
nounced  the  Grubstreet  Joumal.^^  Under  the  heading 
“Who  are  proper  Objects  of  [this]  Charity,”  the  Political 
State  of  Great  Britain  answered,  “The  Industrious  yet 
Unfortunate,”**  and  so  the  contemporary  press  ran,  with 
never  any  association  of  imprisoned  debtors  with  the  new 
colony.  The  Gentlemen's  Magazine,  somewhat  of  a 

20.  S«e  also  the  foUowing  issues  of  The  DaUy  Journal  for  the  same  year:  June 
15.  24;  July  4;  Auk.  8.  2fi ;  Sept.  2.  IS,  18.  22;  Nov.  2.  17;  Dec.  4.  8. 

21.  See  The  DaUy  Journal,  June  29  and  Nov.  17.  1732;  The  DaUy  Courant. 
Dee.  26,  1782;  The  DaUy  Poet,  Oct.  81,  1732. 

22.  Issue  for  Auk*  5,  1782.  See  also  the  issues  for  July  29.  Nov.  18,  and  Dec.  2. 
The  article  here  quoted  from  was  evidently  sponsored  by  the  Trustees  for  it 
appeared  in  several  newspapers  and  periodicals. 

23.  The  Comedian,  or  Philoeophieai  Enguirer,  No.  6,  p.  41  (July,  1732). 

24.  Sept.  2,  1732.  See  also  the  issues  for  July  18.  Nov.  27  .and  Dee.  26. 

25.  June  15,  1732.  See  also  the  issues  for  July  18.  20,  and  Auk.  10. 

26.  XLIV  (Auk.  1732).  151. 
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literary  digest,  carried  a  total  of  twenty-one  articles 
dealing  with  Georgia  during  the  period  from  February, 
1731,  to  August,  1735.2’  One  of  these  (that  of  May, 
1733)  dealt  specifically  with  the  “Method  observed  by 
the  Trustees  in  peopling  of  the  Colony  of  Georgia,”  but 
in  neither  this  nor  any  other  article  was  the  relief  of 
imprisoned  debtors  mentioned.  Nor  can  it  be  said  to 
have  been  against  the  editorial  policy  of  this  magazine 
to  deal  with  pathetic  subjects.  On  the  contrary,  it  was 
a  crusader  for  reform  and  carried  five  articles  during 
the  period  mentioned  dealing  specifically  with  im¬ 
prisoned  debtors.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  separate 
articles  in  the  same  edition  of  contemporary  journals 
dealing  with  the  relief  of  debtors  and  with  the  Georgia 
colony,  but  with  no  association  of  the  two.^* 

The  above  quotations  from  the  contemporary  press 
are  purposely  taken  largely  from  the  year  1732,  for 
in  the  meagerness  of  the  information  available  relative 
to  the  colonists  selected  in  this  first  year  lies  the  great¬ 
est  difficulty  in  establishing  the  present  thesis.  Egmont’s 
Diary,  the  source  par  excellence  for  Georgia’s  early  his¬ 
tory,  is  copiously  supplied  with  descriptions  of  the  later 
colonists,  and  were  it  not  for  the  highly  regrettable  fact 
that  the  Colonial  Records  of  Georgia  include  only  a 
portion  of  the  Journal  of  Egmont  and  none  of  his  reveal¬ 
ing  Diary,  the  thesis  here  presented  would  long  ago  have 

27.  Vol.  I,  p.  88;  II.  826.  874,  894,  1029.  1032,  1079;  III.  94.  168,  218.  269. 
829.  884,  437,  492,  609;  IV,  162,  388,  610;  V,  60,  166,  499.  For  the  policy 
of  this  magazine,  see  C.  Lennart  Carlson,  The  First  Magazine.  A  History  o1 
the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  With  an  Account  of  Dr,  Johnson’s  Editorial  Ac¬ 
tivity  and  of  the  Notice  Given  America  in  the  Magazine  (Providence,  1988). 

From  Aug.,  1782  to  Dec.,  1736,  the  Political  State  of  Great  Britain  carri^ 
no  less  than  twenty-three  articles,  many  of  them  several  pages  long,  dealing 
with  Georgia.  In  only  one  of  these  (that  of  April  4,  1733)  were  insolvent 
debtors  mentioned,  and  then  in  a  quotation  from  Gov.  Johnson  of  South 
Caroiina  who  probably  learned  of  the  proposed  colony  in  its  early  pre- 
charter  stage  and  had  not  been  informed  of  the  transition  in  the  motives  of 
the  founders  between  1730-1782.  These  twenty-three  articles,  convincing  proof 
in  themselves  of  the  truth  of  the  present  thesis,  appear  as  follows:  XLIV, 
149-162,  188;  XLV.  179-182;  336-336,  449-464.  642-646;  XLVI,  13-16,  284-241, 
840-341 :  XLVn,  88,  338-839,  369-361 ;  XLVIII,  186.  281-234,  448,  469-470 ; 
XLIX,  18,  874-876,  468;  XL.  82,  241-242.  346-348,  468-469.  See  also  the 
article  in  the  London  Magazine  for  the  same  period. 

28.  See.  e,  g..  The  Daily  Post,  Nov.  17.  1732 ;  The  Politieal  State  of  Great 
Britain.  XLVII  (Jan.,  1734),  33. 
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found  its  rightful  place  in  Georgia’s  written  history.** 
Oglethorpe  carried  out  the  first  embarcation  so  hurried¬ 
ly  that  Egmont  was  not  well  informed  upon  all  that 
happened ;  hence  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  the  press 
or  any  other  likely  source  of  information. 

In  response  to  Oglethorpe’s  eagerness  to  get  the 
colony  under  way,  on  October  3,  1732,  the  Common 
Council  of  Trustees  resolved  upon  sending  “not  more 
than  Thirty  five  Men  and  their  Familys,’’  and  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  eight  headed  by  Oglethorpe  and  Lord  Car¬ 
penter  was  appointed  to  treat  “with  proper  Persons 
for  carrying  on  the  said  Imbarcation.’’*®  As  early  as 
August  31st  the  Journal  of  the  Trustees  shows  that  they 
“Examined  several  Persons  who  offered  themselves  to 
Go  to  Georgia,  and  Enter’d  their  Names  for  further  Con- 
sideraiton.’’**  Nowhere  does  this  Journal  mention  any 
committee  appointed  “to  visit  gaols  and  obtain  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  such  poor  debtors  as  were  worthy  of  their 
charity,’’  as  is  stated  by  Robert  Wright,  the  biographer 
of  Oglethorpe  upon  whose  work  later  biographers  have 
relied  most  heavily.**  It  gives  no  clue  as  to  who  the 
first  settlers  were,  for  it  contains  no  variation  from  the 
monotonous  minute,  “Examined  several  persons  .  .  .’’ 
etc.  quoted  above. 

If  the  first  colonists  selected  had  been  taken  from 
the  jails,  certainly  such  a  spectacular  occurrence  would 
not  have  gone  unnoticed  in  the  press.  But  instead  of 
supporting  the  old  fictitious  story,  the  contemporary 
press  proves  conclusively  that  the  Trustees  received  ap¬ 
plications  from  hundreds  of  pooj  and  unemployed  and 
selected  from  among  these  the  most  deserving.  On 

29.  The  editor  of  the  ColonkU  Records  of  Georgia  evidenced  hit  high  estimate  of 
the  value  of  the  records  left  hy  Eftmont  in  publishinK  the  index  to  that 
portion  of  his  Journal  which  is  lost.  The  Journal  for  the  years  1738-1744 
constitutes  Vol.  V  of  the  C.  R.  The  Diary,  now  published  by  the  British 
Historical  Manuscripts  Commission,  is  indispensable  for  the  earlier  period. 

80.  C.  R..  Go.,  II.  6. 

81.  Ihid..  I.  73. 

32.  A  Memoir  of  General  James  Edteard  Oglethorpe  (London.  1807).  Quotation 
from  pace  68. 
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September  15th  The  Daily  Journal  announced,  “We  hear 
that  upwards  of  500  Persons  are  already  registered  to 
go  over  and  settle  in  the  new  Colony  of  Georgia  in 
America.”  A  week  later  it  reported  that  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Trustees  “a  great  Many  Persons  came  to  offer 
themselves,  and  those  that  were  well  recommended, 
were  admitted  and  registered.”  On  November  11th, 
Reed's  Weekly  Journal  commented,  “We  hear  the  Trus¬ 
tees  for  establishing  the  Colony  of  Georgia,  have  out  of 
six  hundred,  chosen  one  hundred  Persons,  whom  by 
several  Examinations  they  found  to  be  the  most  proper 
objects  of  Charity ;  and  tho’  the  Necessities  of  the  rest 
were  very  great,  they  were  not  able  to  send  any  more, 
their  Funds  not  being  yet  sufficient.” 

In  its  first  report  upon  the  method  used  in  selecting 
the  Georgia  colonists,  the  Political  State  of  Great  Britain 
said. 

As  soon  as  it  began  to  be  rumoured  about,  that  the  said 
Trustees  were  to  send  out  some  People  to  take  Possession  of  the 
said  Colony,  there  were  vast  Numbers  of  poor  miserable  Wretches 
made  Application  to  them;  and  w'hen  the  Gentlemen  declared, 
that  upon  casting  up  their  Cash,  they  found  it  was  not  sufficient 
to  send  over  immediately  but  a  few,  and  that  therefore  they  had 
chosen  those  that  were  the  greatest  Objects  of  Compassion,  the 
rest  found  themselves  disappointed.^^ 

Most  of  the  daily  papers  carried  an  announcement 
of  the  first  sailing.  Among  the  descriptions  given  of 
the  settlers  were  the  following: 

Tomorrow  about  100  Persons,  who  have  been  well  recom¬ 
mended,  and  approved  of  by  the  Trustees  for  Establishing  the  New 
Colony  of  Georgia  in  America,  are  to  embark  on  board  the  Ann, 
Capt.  Thomas,  lying  at  Deptford,  and  the  same  Day  fall  down  as 
low  as  Gravesend,  and  speedily  after  set  Sail  for  the  said  Colony. 
The  Daily  Journal,  Nov.  2,  1732. 

A  Lady  in  Beaufort  Buildings  having  heard  that  about  fifty 
of  the  poor  Families,  who  through  Misfortune  and  Want  of  Em¬ 
ployment,  were  reduced  to  great  Distress,  are  now  on  Ship-board 

33.  Vol.  XLV  (Feb..  1733),  p.  180. 
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ready  to  depart  for  Georgia  in  America;  and  that  many  of  the 
Women  and  Children  in  those  Families  on  board  are  in  Want  of 
Shifts,  Shirts,  Stockings,  Shoes,  and  other  Nececcaries;  her  Lady¬ 
ship  was  so  good  as  to  give  five  Guineas  on  Wednesday  last  for 
providing  such  Things  for  those  poor  Women  and  Children  on 
Ship-board  as  would  be  most  necessary  for  them  in  their  voyage 
for  Georgia.  .  .  .  The  Daily  Poet,  Nov.  11,  1732. 

As  noted  above,  the  Journal  of  the  Trustees  gives  no 
description  of  the  colonists  selected  (nor  does  the  Journal 
of  the  Common  Council  of  Trustees) ;  but  in  the  first 
report  of  the  Trustees  to  the  Board  of  Trade  which  ran 
as  follows,  the  picture  of  the  first  colonists  as  presented 
in  the  press  is  confirmed : 

In  pursuance  of  his  Majesty’s  Charter  and  in  Order  to  fulfill 
the  good  intents  and  purposes  therein  expressed,  it  was  thought 
necessary  for  the  Trustees  to  send  over  such  poor  people  and 
foreign  Protestants  as  were  willing  to  live  in  Georgia,  not  only  to 
cultivate  the  Lands  but  at  the  Same  time  to  strengthen  his 
Majesties  Colonies,  for  which  purpose  they  consider  each  In¬ 
habitant  both  as  a  planter  and  as  a  Soldier,  and  they  were  there¬ 
fore  to  be  provided  with  Arms  for  their  Defence,  as  well  as  Tools 
for  their  Cultivation,  and  taught  the  Exercise  of  both.  .  .  . 

And  as  the  Military  Strength  of  the  Province  was  particularly 
to  be  taken  care  off,  it  seemed  necessary  to  Establish  such  Tenures 
of  Lands  as  might  especially  preserve  the  Number  of  Planters  or 
Soldiers  equal  to  the  Number  of  —  Lots  of  Land,  and  therefore 
each  Lot  of  Land  was  to  be  considered  as  a  Military  Fief,  and  to 
contain  so  much  in  Quantity  as  would  support  such  planter  and 
his  family.34 

It  was  long  a  custom  to  have  a  sermon  preached  be¬ 
fore  a  joint  meeting  of  the  Trustees  of  Georgia  and  the 
Associates  of  the  late  Dr.  Thomas  Bray  on  the  date 
of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Trustees.  These  sermons 
were  printed  at  the  time  and  copies  of  most  of  them 
have  been  preserved.  In  the  main  they  are  given  over 

84.  C.  O.,  5:  711,  p.  6  ff.  S«e  also  statements  in  indentures  of  land  grants,  e.  g., 
that  in  C.  O..  6:  670,  p.  6  opening  as  foliows:  "Whereas  divers  poor  Persons 
have  represented  to  the  Comnnon  Councii  of  the  Corporation  of  the  Sd. 
Trustees  that  through  Misfortune  &  want  of  Employment  they  are  reduced 
to  great  Necessities  insomuch  that  by  their  Labour  they  are  not  able  to 
Provide  a  Maintenance  for  themselves  &  Families,  and  if  they  had  means  of 
defraying.  .  .  .” 
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to  an  interpretation  of  the  Bible  and  affairs  of  the  spirit, 
but  invariably  a  few  paragraphs  were  devoted  to  the 
Georgia  project.  These  passages  constitute  a  welcome 
evidence  for  determining  the  subject  under  discussion. 
The  earlier  ones  in  particular  are  of  interest  at  this 
point.  At  the  first  annual  meeting  held  in  the  parish 
church  of  St.  Augustine,  the  Reverend  Samuel  Smith 
delivered  the  sermon.  He  pointed  out  the  superiority 
of  prevention  to  cure,  and  declared  it  to  be  a  distinc¬ 
tion  of  the  colonizing  project  that  it  sought  not  to 
restore  innocence,  but  to  preserve  it.  Georgia  would 
not  free  from  the  jails  those  guilty  of  crime ;  its  purpose 
was  more  noble  in  that  it  would  relieve  the  necessitous 
and  prevent  their  going  to  jail.  The  proposed  colonies 
will,  said  Smith, 

Be  as  it  were  Frontier  Garrisons  against  any  Foreign  Power 
that  may  invade  them,  and  secure  the  dependence  of  the  Provinces 
to  the  Crown  of  these  Realms.  For  Want  of  such  Settlements 
establish’d  under  proper  Regulations,  large  Tracts  of  Land  lie 
waste  and  uncultivated,  that  would  otherwise  furnish  an  ample 
Provision  for  Numbers  of  distress’d  Families,  and  open  new  Fields 
of  Industry  to  the  Laborious  Planter.  The  Romans  so  renown’d 
in  History  for  their  Civil  Government,  when  overcharg’d  with  Poor, 
planted  Colonies  at  the  publick  Expence:  And  in  doing  so,  they 
disburden’d  their  Dominions,  and  strengthen’d  their  Frontiers.  .  .  . 

The  Magistrate  is  the  proper  Guardian  of  the  CivU  Community ; 
and  no  Offence  against  the  Laws  of  the  State  should  escape  with¬ 
out  wholesom  Animadversion ;  but  that  Provision  is  most  Christian 
and  Human,  which  saves  Lives,  and  renders  those  useful  to  the 
Community,  who  would  otherwise  have  probably  injur’d  it.  Again, 
’tis  apparently  a  greater  Act  of  Charity  in  itself,  and  a  greater 
advantage  to  the  Publick,  to  prevent  Persons  being  reduc’d  to 
extreme  necessity,  than  to  relieve  them  when  they  are  so;  to  free 
them  from  Poverty,  than  to  subsist  them  in  it.  These  Advantages 
belong  with  a  peculiar  Distinction  to  your  present  Undertaking. 
You  will  not  restore  innocence,  but  preserve  it;  you  will  not  punish 
the  Commission  of  Crimes,  but  prevent  it.  Those  may  become  the 
happy  Parents  of  numerous  Offspring,  and  make  no  mean  Figure 
in  the  World,  who  must  otherwise  have  perish’d  in  their  Necessities, 
or  been  cut  off  by  the  Civil  Sword,  for  Courses  they  engag’d  in 
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to  supply  them.  If  yoa  have  not  taken  them  out  of  Prison,  yet  in 
the  highest  Degree  of  Probability  conceivable,  you  will  prevent 
their  going  thither:  But  even  that  (You  have  not  taken  them  out) 
is  a  Concession,  which  may  appear  injurious  to  the  Character  of 
those  before  whom  I  now  speak,  when  we  recollect  that  memorable 
Act  of  the  Legislature  which  restor’d  to  Multitudes  the  invaluable 
Blessing  of  English  Liberty,  and  open’d  the  Prison  to  those  that 
were  bound.  Now  they  will  have  an  opportunity  thrown  into  their 
Hands  to  Improve  to  Advantage  that  Liberty,  which  the  Legislature 
has  indulg’d  them.>s 

John  Burton,  B.  D.,  a  fellow  of  Corpus  Christ!  College 
at  Oxford,  in  delivering  a  sermon  at  the  anniversary 
meeting  in  the  Parish  Church  of  St.  Mary-Le-Bow  the 
following  year,  declared:  “An  opportunity  is  now 
offer’d  of  Conferring  at  once  a  double  Benefit;  a  Benefit 
both  ‘personal  and  publick,  both  to  the  poor  Sufferers, 
whose  Necessities  we  relieve,  and  to  the  Community 
which  will  reap  the  Benefit  of  an  increasing  industrious 
People.  We  at  once  behold  Numbers  of  miserable  Men 
destitute  of  Habitations,  and  an  uncultivated  Country 
destitute  of  Inhabitants.  May  this  critical  Coincidence 
of  Circumstances  be  improv’d  to  the  common  Advant¬ 
age  !’’*• 

At  the  next  annual  sermon  the  Trustees  heard  from 
the  Reverend  Stephen  Hales: 

We  of  this  Age  and  Nation  have  much  Reason  to  bless  God, 
that  he  has  put  it  into  the  Hearts  of  many,  most  zealously  to  join 
in  promoting  many  great  and  excellent  Designs,  insomuch  that 
it  may  well  be  accounted  as  the  distinguished  Character  of  this 
Age,  that  it  has  been  so  happy  in  beginning,  and  so  successful  in 
carrying  on  many  noble  Designs  for  the  Welfare  of  Mankind,  and 
the  real  Interest  of  Religion,  not  only  in  this  Island,  but  also  to 
the  most  distant  Parts  of  the  World. 

Such  are  the  generous  and  disinterested  Aims  of  this  Society, 
who  are  unanimously  united  for  the  establishing  a  Charitable 
Colony,  not  only  for  the  Relief  and  Benefit  of  many  of  the  Un- 

86.  Samuel  Smith,  A  Sermon  Preached  before  the  Trueteee  for  Eetabliehing  the 

Colony  of  Georgia  in  America,  and  before  the  Assoeiatee  of  the  late  Reverend 

Dr.  Thomae  Bray  ...  at  their  Firet  Yearly  Meeting  ....  Febrvary  MS, 

ITSO-St  (London,  1788).  Copy  in  the  DeRenne  Collection  of  the  Univenity  of 
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fortunates  and  Distressed  in  our  own  Country,  but  also  for  an 
Asylum,  to  such  as  are  persecuted  and  forced  for  Conscience  Sake 
to  quit  their  native  Country,  and  wander  about  destitute  and 
afflicted:  Neither  Mountains  nor  Valleys,  nor  the  vast  Expanse  of 
the  Sea  stop  the  Course  of  our  Humanity. 

I  shall  not  enter  into  a  Detail  of  the  many  and  great  Advant¬ 
ages  which  may  reasonably  be  expected  from  the  Settling  of  this 
Colony,  not  only  by  placing  the  Poor,  the  Distressed  and  Per¬ 
secuted  in  a  more  Comfortable  Way  of  Living,  but  thereby  also 
making  them  the  Instruments  of  increasing  the  Wealth  and  Power 
of  this  Kingdom,  not  only  by  contributing  to  the  peopling  the 
desert  and  uncultivated  Parts  of  the  Earth,  but  also  at  the  same 
time  spreading  the  glorious  Light  of  the  Gospel  among  those,  who, 
for  want  of  its  benign  Influence,  are  sunk  and  degenerated  into 
such  a  vile  and  deplorable  State,  as  is  far  beneath  the  Dignity  of 
human  Nature.*'^ 

In  neither  diaries  nor  letters,  official  records  nor  press, 
sermons  or  any  other  contemporary  source  is  there  any 
evidence  in  support  of  the  traditional  debtor  story. 
How  then  can  it  be  explained  that  the  colonial  history 
of  Georgia  ever  came  to  be  considered  as  largely  the 
history  of  a  colony  for  imprisoned  debtors?  The 
answer  is  perhaps  not  an  exceedingly  difficult  one.  For 
a  century  only  bloodshed  and  a  reign  of  terror  were 
seen  in  the  French  Revolution,  although  we  today 
recognize  it  to  have  been  the  overthrow  of  the  Ancien 
Regime  of  absolutism,  social  privilege,  and  oppression, 
and  the  introduction  of  a  new  order  based  upon  the 
ideals  of  liberty,  igalite,  and  fratemite.  Just  as  the  reign 
of  terror  was  the  spectacular  scene  of  the  Revolution,  so 
also  the  prison  investigation  and  release  of  10,000  debtors 
was  the  spectacular  event  of  the  Age  of  Walpole  and  the 
Pelhams.  The  opening  scene  in  Georgia’s  pre-Charter 
history  (the  term  a  of  our  equation)  grew  out  of  this 
event  and  Oglethorpe  was  the  chief  figure  in  both 

37.  London.  1784.  The  DeRcnne  Collection  alio  has  the  annual  sermon  before 
the  Trustees  by  the  following  ministers  for  the  years  indicated:  George 
Watts,  1786:  Robert  Warren,  1787;  Philip  Bearcroft,  1788;  Williun  Berriman, 
1789 ;  William  Crowe.  1740 ;  EMmund  Bateman,  1741 ;  William  Best,  1742 : 
James  King,  1748 ;  Lewis  Bruce,  1744 ;  Glocester  Ridley,  1746 ;  Ralph 
Thoresby,  1748:  George  Harvest,  1749;  Thomas  Francklin,  1750. 
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instances.  After  a  decade  of  repeated  discouragements, 
many  of  the  early  enthusiasts  in  Parliament  gave  up 
their  interest  in  Georgia,  leaving  control  to  a  small 
group  of  the  more  religious-minded  Trustees.  Philan¬ 
thropy  (the  broad  factor  p,  composed  of  a  b  -f-  c) 
was  in  the  beginning  and  always  remained  the  most 
salient  if  not  the  most  weighty  of  the  three  great  fac¬ 
tors  (p,  m,  and  e)  in  the  enterprise  (E).  In  these  facts 
the  writer  sees  an  explanation  of  the  historical  error 
here  dealt  with.  Georgia  historians  have  long  given  a 
broader  interpretation,  but  they  have  erred  in  laying 
emphasis  on  the  debtor  legend. 


COLERAIN  PLANTATION 


By  Savannah  Unit 
Georgia  Writers’  Project 
Work  Projects  Administration  in  Georgia 
Part  I 

The  plantation  known  during  the  19th  and  early  20th 
centuries  as  Colerain,  or  sometimes  as  Colerain  and 
Tweedside,  was  a  tract  of  more  than  2,000  acres  on 
the  Savannah  River  about  seven  miles  westward  from 
Savannah.  Originally  this  great  plantation  consisted 
of  four  individual  crown  grants  contiguous  to  each 
other.  As  time  passed  these  grants  were  subjected  to 
many  divisions  and  were  held  by  diversified  tenures. 
Finally,  in  the  early  part  of  the  19th  century,  the  entire 
tract  was  consolidated  as  a  great  agricultural  unit 
under  the  ownership  of  James  Potter.  Its  operation 
as  a  plantation  was  continuous  until  the  early  years 
of  the  20th  century,  when  commercial  and  industrial 
organizations  began  encroaching  on  its  valuable  river 
frontage.  Though  the  plantation  lands  are  no  longer 
legally  bound  together,  names  of  old  tracts  and  prop¬ 
erties  still  persist. 

Colerain’s  boundaries  on  the  north  were  marked  by 
the  irregular  meanderings  of  the  Savannah  River,  while 
its  western  line  extended  far  into  the  interior  along 
Augustine  Creek.  On  the  river  borderlands  the  topo¬ 
graphy  is  uneven  and  irregular,  often  giving  way  to 
large  areas  of  tide-washed  marshlands  fitted  only  for 
the  culture  of  rice.  To  the  south  the  uplands,  receding 
in  the  general  direction  of  the  old  August  Road,  rise 
perceptibly  and  are  well  adapted  to  general  agricul¬ 
ture,  although  a  narrow  strip  along  this  boundary  is 

*  The  appendix,  in  typescript,  is  on  file  in  the  GeorKia  Historical  Society 
Library,  HodgMn  Hsill,  Savannah ;  in  the  Department  of  Archives  and  History, 
Rhodes  Memorial  Library,  Atlanta:  and  in  the  University  of  Georaia  Library, 
Athens. 
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worthless  owing  to  the  peculiar  ranges  of  sand  dunes, 
probably  deposited  by  the  ocean  in  some  prehistoric 
age. 

Because  of  their  vast  tidewater  acreage  these  lands 
were  early  recognized  as  valuable  for  rice  culture.  In 
addition  their  value  was  increased  owing  to  their 
proximity  to  the  marshy  Savannah  River  islands  op¬ 
posite  them  which  were  subsequently  attached  in 
various  tracts  to  the  mainland  acreages.  All  of  these 
lowlands,  however,  were  washed  by  treacherous  cur¬ 
rents,  and  this  made  their  cultivation  difficult  and  cost¬ 
ly.  Consequently,  they  lay  only  partly  developed  until 
the  turn  of  the  18th  century  when  planters  with  more 
experience,  with  knowledge  of  advanced  methods  of 
planting,  and  with  the  necessary  capital  developed 
them  into  a  gigantic  and  profitable  agricultural  project. 

To  the  planters  of  the  post-Revolutionary  period  the 
Colerain  lowlands  were  “equal  in  value  to  any  river 
swamp  rice  plantation  of  the  like  quantity  in  the 
state.”^  To  Cornelius  Sandiford,  John  and  Robert 
Williams,  and  their  brother-in-law,  Patrick  Tailfer,  the 
original  grantees,  who  had  no  slaves  to  cultivate  rice 
fields,  these  lowlands  were  merely  useless  acres  in  their 
meager  grants,  and  the  Trustees  of  the  Colony  received 
many  complaints  from  them.* 

Robert  and  John  Williams  and  Cornelius  Sandiford, 
all  former  residents  and  merchants  of  Bristol,  England,* 
applied  for  and  received  grants  of  500  acres  each  on 
April  30,  1733.*  In  accordance  with  popular  belief  that 
the  new  Colony  would  soon  provide  great  commercial 
opportunities,  the  Williams  brothers  and  Sandiford 
established  a  trading  company  which  they  expected 
would  grow  rich  as  the  Colony  developed.  To  this  end 
a  partnership  known  as  Messrs.  Robert  Williams  and 

1.  The  Gazette  of  the  State  of  Georgia  (Savannah),  December  9.  1784. 

2.  Allen  O.  Candler,  ed..  Colonial  Records  of  the  State  of  Georgia  (Atlanta, 
1904-16),  IV,  28,  69,  160.  Referred  to  hereafter  as  C.  R.,  Ga. 

3.  /bid. 

4.  /bid. 
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Company  was  formed.®  John  Williams,  it  seems,  was 
to  manage  the  company’s  shipping,  maintaining 
agencies  in  St.  Kitts',  Leeward  Islands,  and  in  India. 
Either  Sandiford’s  duties  were  confined  to  his  London 
activities  or  his  interests  were  those  of  a  silent  partner, 
for  there  is  little  mention  of  him  after  the  formation  of 
the  partnership.  Robert  Williams  was  assigned  to  the 
important  post  at  Savannah.  His  duties  were  to  receive 
and  distribute  his  company’s  cargoes  and  provide  re¬ 
turn  cargoes  which  were  to  consist  of  the  Colony’s 
produce  and  timbers  from  the  three  tracts  of  land 
granted  to  them  by  the  Trustees  of  Georgia;  further, 
he  was  to  supervise  the  building  of  a  plantation. 

The  three  grants  were  laid  out  in  one  unbroken  tract, 
bounded  northwesterly  by  Augustine  Creek  and  ex¬ 
tending  easterly  along  the  Savannah  River,  with  a 
waterfront  of  a  mile  and  a  half  off  Onslow  Island.  The 
tract  extended  inland  a  mile  or  more ;  of  this  acreage 
about  one-third  was  the  unwanted  lowlands. 

Had  these  men  settled  and  attempted  to  separate 
their  individual  grants,  the  difficulties  might  have  been 
more  pronounced,  for  the  charter  limitation  of  500 
acres  per  individual  would,  in  this  case,  have  reduced 
their  useable  land  to  about  250  or  300  acres  each. 
This  condition,  however,  was  obviated  when  John 
Williams  and  Cornelius  Sandiford  apparently  relin¬ 
quished  their  rights  to  control  and  manage  the  lands 
to  Robert  Williams  and  to  the  use  of  Robert  Williams 
and  Company.  There  is  no  record  that  either  John 
Williams  or  Cornelius  Sandiford  ever  settled  upon  their 
grants  or  actually  claimed  any  working  interest  in 
them;  and  the  entire  1,500  acres  was  later  openly  ac¬ 
knowledged  to  be  in  the  possession  of  Robert  Williams.® 

After  receiving  their  grants  Robert  and  John 
Williams  and  Cornelius  Sandiford  sailed  for  Savannah, 


5.  C.  R..  Ga..  IV.  29 ;  II.  214. 

6.  Ibid.,  V.  93. 
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each  bringing  with  him  six  indentured  white  servants 
however,  it  is  evident  that  Sandiford  shortly  returned 
to  England.  After  they  arrived  immediate  preparations 
were  made  to  establish  a  plantation  center  from  which 
the  procuring  of  timbers  for  shipment  might  be  directed 
and  food  grown  for  the  servants;  it  is  also  probable 
that  grounds  upon  which  a  mulberry  nursery  was  to  be 
planted  were  designated.  For  this  center  Williams 
probably  chose  a  favorable  spot  near  the  Savannah 
River  about  one  mile  east  of  the  mouth  of  Augustine 
Creek,*  for  here  the  surrounding  lands  are  reasonably 
high  and  well  adapted  to  the  culture  of  all  manner  of 
produce.  Thus  the  plantation  house  and  servants’ 
quarters  were  in  all  likelihood  on  a  pleasant  spot  facing 
a  broad  curve  of  the  river.  Williams  was  so  well 
pleased  with  the  prospects  of  his  plantation  which  he 
called  “Landiloe,”  that  he  expended  as  much  as  £2,000 
in  its  development.® 

As  timber  was  plentiful  and  easily  accessible, 
Williams  had  little  difficulty  in  preparing  quarters  for 
himself  and  his  servants.  His  first  real  difficulty  began 
in  clearing  lands  for  his  first  crop.  In  speaking  of 
Robert  and  John  Williams,  Stephens  in  his  Journal 
says:  “and  as  they  are  both  Men  that  seem  resolved 
to  be  pushing  on  a  Trade  and  Business  of  any  kind  that 
has  a  Show  of  Profit;  it  were  to  be  wished  they  may 
find  Success,  and  thereby  encourage  Industry  in  all 
Shapes,  .  .  . 

Robert  and  John  Williams  probably  lost  no  time  in 
executing  their  plan  for  shipping  timbers.  To  do  this 
in  the  most  economical  manner,  however,  necessitated 
access  to  the  port  of  Savannah  by  land  as  well  as  by 
water,  because  much  of  Williams’  timber  was  deep  in¬ 
land  and  far  from  his  landing  on  the  river.  Thus  having 


7.  C.  R..  Ga..  II.  so. 
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surveyed  the  country  westward  from  Savannah  toward 
his  plantation,  Williams  probably  concluded  that  if 
ever  he  were  to  cut  a  roadway  through  that  almost 
impenetrable  stretch  of  forestland  he  would  need  much 
labor.  John  Williams  was  sent  to  England  to  secure 
additional  indentured  servants^^  and  to  assign  a  cargo 
of  merchandise  to  Messrs.  Robert  Williams  and  Com¬ 
pany  of  Georgia.  This  merchandise,  and  possibly  an 
additional  number  of  servants,  arrived  on  January  20, 
1735.12 

The  difficult  task  of  building  the  road  probably  com¬ 
menced  in  the  spring  of  1735.  It  is  evident  that  Ogle¬ 
thorpe,  wishing  to  establish  a  more  expedient  means 
of  communicating  with  Ebenezer,  Abercom,  Joseph’s 
Town,  and  other  outlying  communities  in  the  general 
direction  of  Landiloe,  was  anxious  to  have  this  road 
completed,  and  for  this  reason  he  seems  to  have  agreed 
that  the  major  portion  of  the  expense  should  be 
charged  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Colony.  Later,  however, 
Williams,  in  some  manner  violated  Oglethorpe’s  in¬ 
structions  pertaining  to  the  road  and  apparently  failed 
to  receive  any  remuneration.!*  In  the  minutes  of  the 
Trustees  is  the  following  entry:  “That  the  Western 
road  cut  by  Rob^  Williams  to  no  purpose,  cost  by  his 
Acci  700£,  and  was  done  contrary  to  Col.  Oglethorpes 
instructions.’’!^  The  road  was  probably  along  the  same 
route  as  the  old  Augusta  Road. 

Available  records  for  1736  do  not  give  a  complete 
account  of  the  activities  of  Messrs.  Robert  Williams  and 
Company.  That  they  were  receiving  merchandise  and 
retailing  it  throughout  the  Colony  is  evidenced  by  a 
letter  from  Thomas  Causton  to  the  Trustees,  dated  June 
7,  1736:  “I  have  settled  an  Account  with  Mess" 
Williams  and  Company  at  this  Town  for  the  Balance 

11.  Ibid.,  v.  S29. 

12.  Ibid.,  XXI.  7S. 

18.  Ibid.,  V.  234. 

14.  Ibid. 
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of  which  Mr.  Oglethorpe  has  drawn  Bills  of  Exchange 
on  you,  ...  to  the  Value  of  £100  Sterling  as  Account 
Enclosed.”*®  Causton  gives  an  even  clearer  picture  of 
the  activities  of  Robert  Williams  and  Company  in  the 
following  letter:  “Mess™  Robert  and  James*®  Williams 
have  made  great  Progress  in  their  Plantation  The 
former  arrived  here  lately  with  two  Ships  from  S* 
Christophers  loaded  with  Sugar.  Molasses  Salt  and 
Rum — ^the  three  first  are  chiefly  delivered  for  Account 
of  your  Magazine  An  Account  of  which  1  have  Certi- 
fyed ;  But  as  to  the  Rum  M*"  Vanderplank  had  particu¬ 
lar  directions  not  to  Suffer  it  to  be  Landed.  Those  Ships 
are  now  here  and  will  be  loaded  with  Lumber  from 
home.”**  In  recognition  of  the  activities  of  Robert 
Williams  and  Company,  Oglethorpe  wrote  the  Trustees 
of  Georgia  a  letter  requesting  that  the  grant  of  Robert 
and  John  Williams  be  allowed  to  pass  to  any  designated 
heir,**  though  there  is  no  available  record  as  to  what 
disposition  the  Trustees  made  of  this  request.  From 
these  letters  and  other  immediate  references  to  the 
Williams’  business  progress  it  is  reasonable  to  believe 
that  Robert  Williams  now  had  his  company’s  affairs 
in  Savannah  in  good  working  order. 

Immediately  east  of  Robert  Williams’  plantation  was 
the  tract  presumably  of  his  brother-in-law,  Patrick 
Tailfer.**  In  Tailfer’s  application  for  a  grant,  which 
was  confirmed  October  18,  1733,=^®  he  probably  had  re¬ 
quested  that  his  lands  be  laid  out  adjoining  Williams’. 

The  fact  was,  however,  that  another  colonist,  John 
Musgrove,  had  already  settled  on  the  eastern  border  of 
the  tract  above  a  trust  lot.  In  1734  Musgrove  was 
given  a  grant  that  appears  to  have  covered  approxi- 

15.  C.  R.,  Go.,  XXI.  16T. 

K.  This  probably  refers  to  John. 

17.  C.  R.,  Co..  XXI.  272. 

18.  Ibid.,  V.  229-231. 
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mately  the  same  acreage  as  Tailfer’s  but  with  Tailf er 
manifesting  no  inclination  to  utilize  his  acreage,  the 
confusion  of  grants  did  not  cause  disturbance  until 
years  later. 

Before  coming  to  Georgia,  Patrick  Tailfer  had  been 
a  practicing  physician  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland.  Upon 
reaching  the  Colony,  he  evidently  became  dissatisfied 
with  its  agricultural  and  industrial  prospects,  for  he 
immediately  decided  to  resume  his  medical  practice 
and  hire  out  his  servants  to  planters.^  Stephens  says 
of  him :  “And  as  for  D'  Tailfer,  he  never  has  been  at 
any  labour  or  expense  about  land  in  so  many  years  as 
he  has  lived  here ;  but  letting  out  such  Servants  to  Hire 
as  he  brought  w^**  him,  during  their  Servitude,  together 
with  his  practice,  soon  put  a  pretty  deal  of  money  in 
his  pockett;  by  w'**  means  he  has  lived,  and  dressed 
in  a  superiour  manner  to  any  of  this  place;  &  has 
vanity  enough  to  set  up  for  a  Dictator.  .  .  Just  how 
many  servants  Tailfer  had  is  not  known.  In  order  to 
obtain  a  500-acre  grant  at  that  time,  an  independent 
settler  was  required  to  have  10  servants,  but  Tailfer’s 
servants  must  soon  have  exceeded  that  number,  as  he 
continued  to  receive  laborers  long  after  he  had  settled 
in  the  Colony.^^  It  is  probable  that  some  of  the  large 
number  employed  on  Robert  Williams’  plantation  were 
hired  from  Tailfer. 

While  Tailfer  idled  and  left  his  tract  deserted,  Mus- 
grove  on  the  eastern  edge  was  as  industrious  as  any 
colonist  in  the  Province.  Musgrove  was  the  trader 
husband  of  Coosaponakesee,  or  Mary,  famous  half- 
breed  Indian  interpreter  of  Oglethorpe.  He  died  in 
1734,  leaving  a  settlement  on  his  tract  which  he  called 
the  Cowpen.  His  house  was  probably  on  a  lot  of  high- 

21.  Conveyance  Book  C.  I.  19,  Appendix  19a,  in  Department  of  Archives  and 
History.  Rhodes  Memorial  Library  (Atlanta). 

22.  C.  R..  Ga..  XXII.  Part  I.  78. 

28.  thid..  XXII,  Part  I.  368-369. 

24.  IbuL,  II,  181-188. 
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land  just  below  the  tidal  acreage  of  the  Tailfer-Mus- 
grove  grant.  On  the  death  of  his  sons  and  heirs,  James 
and  Edward,  the  estate  was  vested  in  his  wife,  Mary, 
“Executrix  and  residuary  Legatee.  .  . 

Mary ,26  it  seems,  was  the  daughter  of  a  white  trader 
and  the  black-eyed  sister  of  “old  Brim  or  Bream,”  a 
King  of  the  Creeks.  Bom  about  1700  in  Coweta  Town, 
she  was  taken  when  ten  years  old  to  Ponpon,  South 
Carolina,  and  in  her  own  words  “there  baptized,  edu¬ 
cated,  and  bred  up  in  the  principles  of  Christianity.” 
She  married  John  Musgrove  after  1715;  and  when 
Georgia  was  settled,  both  greatly  aided  Oglethorpe  in 
dealing  with  the  Yamacraws,  who  were  thus  influenced 
to  side  with  the  English  against  the  Spaniards.  The 
founder  held  her  “in  great  Esteem”  and  “came  to  rely 
on  her  more  and  more.”  Some  historians  maintain  that 
he  promised  her  £100  or  £200  yearly  for  her  services 
as  interpreter  and  that  on  leaving  the  Province  he  gave 
her  the  diamond  ring  from  his  finger. 

The  Cowpen,  during  Mary  Musgrove’s  residence 
there,  became  a  center  of  hospitality  for  the  colonists, 
who  were  often  furnished  with  provisions  to  the  detri¬ 
ment  of  her  own  finances.  John  Wesley  and  Benjamin 
Ingham  were  frequent  visitors,  and  Oglethorpe  himself 
doubtless  tasted  many  a  bit  of  venison  at  Mary’s  out¬ 
door  repasts.  Mary’s  second  husband,  Jacob  Matthews, 
“planted  a  large  tract  .  .  .  with  English  Wheat,  Indian 
Com,  Pease  and  Potatoes”  and  had  a  “Larger  Crop” 
than  any  raised  by  the  Labour  of  White  Hands  .  . 
in  the  county. 

Matthews  died  in  1742.  Mary’s  third  marriage,  to 
the  one-time  clergyman,  Thomas  Bosomworth  is  known 
history.  Upon  her  death  the  Cowpen  went  to  Bosom- 
worth  and  then  to  his  son  Adam,  who  in  1750  sold  the 

26.  Conveyance  Book  C,  I,  19,  App.  19a,  in  Dept,  of  Arch,  and  Hist.  Rhodes 
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tract,  as  500  acres  to  William  Francis.*’  It  was  then 
known  as  “the  Cowpen  or  Grange.”  The  confusion 
resulting  when  three  years  later,  this  land,  as  Patrick 
Tailfer’s,  was  sold  to  other  parties,  will  shortly  be 
made  evident. 

1736-37  were  probably  years  of  mediocre  develop¬ 
ment  on  all  Savannah  River  plantations.  These  years, 
marked  with  unfavorable  weather  and  much  sickness 
among  the  servants,  made  the  planters  holding  low¬ 
lands  in  the  Colony  realize  their  serious  labor  prob¬ 
lems.  White  servants,  little  more  accustomed  to  the 
work  or  climate  than  were  their  masters,  sickened  and 
died  with  “fevers  and  fluxes.”  Other  distressing  prob¬ 
lems  were  the  limitation  of  land  ownership  and  the 
quality  of  the  land  itself. 

Though  labor  and  land  troubles  were  general,  there 
was  a  still  more  forceful  cause  for  Robert  Williams’ 
and  Patrick  Tailfer’s  delay  in  developing  their  tracts. 
These  men  had  no  sons  to  inherit  the  fruits  of  their 
toil,**  and  the  laws  of  the  young  Colony  entailed  their 
inheritances  to  sons  only.**  'This  restriction  was  a 
seriou  problem  indeed  and  one  which  agitated  most  of 
the  land  owners. 

In  forming  Robert  Williams  and  Company,  it  is  high¬ 
ly  probable  that  none  of  its  members  were  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  the  land  tenures  nor  the  soil  and 
climate  of  Georgia.  When  the  English  merchants  to 
whom  Robert  Williams  had  made  proposals  of  carry¬ 
ing  on  trade  in  partnership  learned  of  the  destitute 
conditions  of  the  Colony  and  of  the  difficulties  under 
which  Robert  Williams  himself  labored  in  endeavoring 
to  make  his  company  in  Savannah  a  success,  they  wrote 
him,  “no  Merchant,  either  of  London  or  Bristol,  would 
venture  to  risk  anything  among  People  whose  Property 

27.  ConTcymnee  Book  C.  I.  19,  App.  I9a.  in  Dept,  of  Arch,  and  Hiat.,  Rhode* 
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was  so  precarious,  that  they  could  not  make  a  Title 
to  it;  .  .  .  He  was  advised  by  his  friends  “by  all 
Means  to  quit  his  whole  Affairs  here,  and  leave  them 
at  any  Event,  without  throwing  away  any  more  Money, 

.  .  . His  brother  John,  in  St.  Kitt’s  also  advised  “that 
unless  he  came  away  with  the  Ship,  and  quitted  this 
Place,  he  would  dissolve  Partnership,  and  leave  him  to 
fall  by  himself.”®® 

In  spite  of  the  advice  of  his  friends,  Robert  Williams 
“was  determined  with  himself  to  try  one  year  more, 

.  .  .  .”®‘  He  knew  that  provided  the  Trustees  would 
allow  lands  to  be  conveyed  in  fee  simple  and  permit 
slaves,  the  Colony  could  soon  realize  an  agricultural 
and  commercial  success  similar  to  that  enjoyed  by 
South  Carolina.  In  speaking  of  Robert  Williams’  ac¬ 
tivities  as  a  member  of  the  early  Malcontents,  Stephens 
wrote :  “I  have  some  reason  to  think  his  Aim  is  more 
extensive  than  appears  openly ;  for  as  he  is  in  Partner¬ 
ship  with  his  Brother  &  others  at  S*  Hitts  &  Bristol; 
who  trade  much  in  importing  Negroes  into  the  west 
Indies;  tis  not  hard  to  conceive  what  would  follow, 
.  .  .  .”®®  Stephens  was  right.  If  Negro  labor  had  be¬ 
come  plentiful  in  the  Colony,  Robert  Williams  and 
Company  would  soon  have  been  transporting  great 
cargoes  of  Georgia  rice  and  staple  products  to  other 
countries  and  bringing  prime  Negroes  from  Africa  to 
the  colonists.  This  indeed,  would  have  been  more 
profitable  than  dealing  in  lumber  and  occasional  mer¬ 
chandise,  while  waiting  for  sickly  worms  to  weave  a 
halo  of  silk  about  the  Colony. 

The  scheme  to  change  land  tenures  and  to  introduce 
slave  labor  was  headed  by  Robert  Williams,  Patrick 
Tailfer,  Patrick  Mackay,  Andrew  Grant,  and  others.®* 
In  order  to  make  the  movement  for  the  desired  changes 
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as  popular  as  possible,  Williams  promised  to  supply 
several  planters  with  Negroes  on  credit  provided  they 
could  give  him  mortgages  on  fee  simple  title  to  secure 
payment.*^  These  promises  had  the  desired  effect  of 
gaining  more  support  for  the  scheme. 

It  is  clear  that  such  men  as  Robert  Williams  rebelled 
against  the  adverse  laws  of  the  Colony  because  they 
realized  that  a  change  was  imperative  for  progress. 
Others,  less  industrious,  used  the  common  grievance  of 
the  Malcontents  as  a  cloak  to  justify  absenting  them¬ 
selves  from  the  Colony,  or  idling  about  the  town, 
grumbling  and  complaining  about  everything  in 
general.*®  This  was  not  the  case,  however,  with  Robert 
Williams.  Stephens  describes  his  conduct  as  follows: 
“.  .  .  nevertheless  he  is  going  on  again  this  year  with 
larger  Improvements  resolving  not  to  be  balked  and 
hoping  for  better  encouragement,  tho  sadly  complain¬ 
ing.”®*  During  1738  Williams  had  at  least  two  ships 
come  in  loaded  chiefly  with  salt,  molasses,  and  sugar 
which  were  probably  sold  to  the  Trustees,  as  later  a 
bill  for  £587.  13s  was  submitted  to  the  Trust  for  pay¬ 
ment*’.  Both  vessels  were  probably  loaded  with  lumber 
for  export.** 

As  the  number  of  Malcontents  grew,  it  became  a 
regular  habit  for  this  faction  to  meet  in  the  evenings 
at  Jenkins’  bar  and  pour  out  their  grievances  over 
schooners  of  beer  and  mugs  of  muddy  rum.  Thomas 
Jones,  in  a  letter  to  Oglethorpe,  described  one  of  these 
meetings:  “I  went  that  evening  to  Jenkins’  expecting 
to  hear  Somewhat  of  what  had  been  contrived  at  their 
Meeting — I  found  there  a  full  Assembly  (16  in  Num¬ 
ber)  They  were  for  a  long  time  Silent  till  at  leength 
D'  Tellfier  began  the  Complaint  of  their  injurious 
Treatment  by  y'  Excellency  and  the  Trustees,  he  was 
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Seconded  by  Douglas  &  others.  Then  Cap‘  Stewart  (of 
y*  Charles  Transport)  Stood  up  &  drank,  Damnation  to 
all  Rogues,  which  was  much  applauded . ”** 

As  the  result  of  the  meetings,  “out  came  a  paper, 
under  the  Title  of  Representation  of  Grievances ;  which 
they  had  been  some  time  preparing ;  &  was  immediate¬ 
ly  flocked  to,  by  almost  all  people  here,  &  hereabout; 
who  greedily  catched  at  it;  and  (as  I  hear  now)  up¬ 
ward  of  100  put  their  names  to  it  in  4  or  5  days,  .  .  . 

In  December,  1738,  either  the  above  paper  or  a  similar 
one  which  included  a  petition  for  Negroes  and  fee 
simple  tenures  was  submitted  to  the  Trustees.^*  The 
refusal  to  consider  the  petition  was,  no  doubt,  a  bitter 
disappointment  to  Williams,  who  immediately  resolved 
to  give  up  all  plantation  work.^* 

Though  Williams  abandoned  his  plantation  work, 
his  industry  would  not  allow  him  to  be  numbered 
among  the  idlers  who  haunted  the  squares  and  shady 
places  of  Savannah.  He  and  his  brother-in-law.  Dr. 
Patrick  Tailfer,  became  sellers  of  rum  and  dispensers 
of  physic,  for  which,  by  August,  1739,  they  “had  al¬ 
most  all  the  town  of  Savannah  indebted  to  them.”" 

Not  satisfied  with  dispensing  rum  and  physic,  these 
“bold  pushers”  ventured  into  a  new  field.  First  they 
organized  a  club,"  evidently  to  keep  the  Malcontents 
intact;  then,  under  the  express  direction  of  Williams 
and  Tailfer,  the  club  began  to  sponsor  horse  races  in 
the  city.<®  For  a  race  track  they  chose  St.  Julian  Street, 
described  as  extending  from  “the  pulick  Garden,  to 
the  Midst  of  Johnston’s-Square.”"  The  horses  were 
ordinary  plow  horses  or  shaggy  marsh  ponies." 
Stephens  says  that  these  races  “ansereed  the  Purpose 
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of  the  Bettors  (Dr.  Tailfer  and  his  Associates)  very 
well,  and  occasioned  a  Gathering  together  of  a  Number 
of  People,  idling,  .  .  .  There  was  much  betting  but 
no  one  ever  lost,  for  it  seems  to  have  been  the  custom 
to  pool  the  bets  and  retire  after  the  races  to  some 
rendezvous  and  frolic  or  grieve  to  the  tune  of  rum 
furnished  by  the  “bold  pushers.’’** 

Several  vessels  of  Robert  Williams  and  Company 
came  to  the  Colony®®  from  1739  to  1742.  The  Earl  of 
Egmont,  describing  Stephens’  journey  along  the  Sa¬ 
vannah  River  in  1740,  says:  “.  .  .  Landiloe  a  mile  be¬ 
low,  Mr.  Robert  William’s  Plantation,  where  he  had 
40  servants  and  laid  out  2000£  sterl.  is  abondon’d  & 
uninhabited  &  very  much  decayed.’’®*  Thus  it  is  evident 
that  Williams,  after  deserting  his  plantation  in  1739, 
attended  only  to  his  company’s  shipping  business  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  his  venture  with  Tailfer.  The  tracts  granted 
to  Cornelious  Sandiford  and  John  Williams,  which  had 
been  appropriated  along  with  Robert  Williams’  grant 
to  the  use  of  the  company,  were,  no  doubt,  also 
abandoned. 

During  the  last  days  Robert  Williams  and  Patrick 
Tailfer  spent  in  the  Colony  both  conducted  themselves 
in  the  manner  of  common  nuisances.  They,  together 
with  Jacob  Matthews,  one  of  the  “incindiary  Gentle¬ 
men’’  from  whom  they  “were  never  long  asunder,  .  .  . 
spent  many  hours  at  Jenkins.’’®*  No  doubt,  Stephens 
meant  this  group,  when  he  described  Matthews  as 
“reeling  home  by  the  Light  of  the  Morning,  with  his 
Banditti  about  him. . .  .’’®*  “Tailfer  had  never  yet  culti¬ 
vated  any  Land,  but  got  more  money  than  any 
one.  .  .  .’’®*  In  August,  1740,  Tailfer  and  Jenkins,  the 
innkeeper,  together  with  their  families,  left  the  Colony 
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for  South  Carolina.  Williams  remained  in  Savannah, 
with  the  exception  of  occasional  trips  abroad,  until, 
1742,  when  he  removed  to  Port  Royal,  South  Carolina, 
and  opened  a  store.®®  Colonel  Stephens,  expressing  the 
general  opinion  of  the  Colony,  wrote :  “Thus  we  at  last 
see  end  of  that  cursed  Club.  .  .  .”®* 

By  the  time  the  Trustees  became  convinced  that  a 
change  in  the  land  and  slave  laws  was  necessary  if 
Georgia  was  not  to  be  abandoned,  many  early  grantees 
had  settled  elsewhere  outside  of  the  Colony  and  in  most 
cases  were  so  well  established  in  their  new  surround¬ 
ings  that  they  did  not  care  to  re-establish  themselves 
on  their  old  holdings.  Thus  the  grantees  of  the  tracts 
that  later  made  up  Colerain  sold  their  interests  in  their 
Georgia  lands  without,  apparently,  ever  returning  to 
the  Colony. 

One  of  the  first  purchasers  of  Robert  Williams  and 
Company’s  holdings  was  Patrick  Brown,  a  storekeeper 
and  Indian  trader  of  Augusta,  Georgia.®’  His  purchase, 
the  500-acre  tract  on  Augustine  Creek  originally  grant¬ 
ed  to  Cornelious  Sandiford,  was  conveyed  to  him  in  fee 
simple  on  October  18,  1751,  by  Robert  Williams  and 
Margaret,  his  wife,  for  the  sum  of  £100.®* 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Brown  was  an  industrious 
man,  for  the  Board  stated  on  receiving  one  of  his  re¬ 
quests  for  land,  “that  he  immediately  will  settle  and 
improve  the  same  and  intends  to  carry  on  a  large 
Indigo  Work.  The  Board  being  very  well  satisfied  of 
his  Ability  and  Circumstances  having  acquired  a  hand¬ 
some  Fortune  by  the  Trade  he  has  followed  for  more 
than  ten  Years  past,  readily  complied  with  his  Re¬ 
quest.’’®* 
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For  the  reason  that  Negro  labor  was  accumulated 
slowly  it  is  probable  that  Brown’s  prudence  dictated  a 
continuation  of  indigo  culture  in  which  he  could  use 
white  labor. 

The  lands  Brown  acquired  were  not  altogether  suit¬ 
able  for  an  indigo  plantation,  however,  the  north¬ 
western  portion  being  too  low  and  the  southeastern 
areas  much  too  high;  but  along  Augustine  Creek,  lay 
a  tract  of  perhaps  a  hundred  acres  or  more,  which,  if 
properly  handled,  could  have  been  developed  into  rich, 
mellow  lands  of  the  type  necessary  for  indigo  culture. 
It  was  probably  this  valuable  tract  that  Brown  had  in 
mind  when  he  purchased  the  acreage.  As  the  final 
processing  of  the  indigo  weed  required  a  great  deal  of 
water,  it  is  likely  that  he  established  his  plantation 
headquarters  near  Augustine  Creek,  a  fresh-water 
stream. 

It  is  probable  that  when  the  acquisition  of  slave  labor 
was  made  comparatively  easy  and  the  popular  agricul¬ 
tural  trend  towards  rice  production  increased  the  mar¬ 
ketable  value  of  rice.  Brown  began  to  experiment  in 
this  crop.  His  river  holdings  were  far  better  suited  to 
the  culture  of  rice  than  of  indigo.  The  vast  tract  of 
rich  lowlands  lying  near  the  mouth  of  Augustine  Creek 
and  in  the  curve  of  the  Savannah  River  was  invaluable 
for  rice  production.  It  may  be  assumed  however,  that 
Brown  turned  to  rice  planting  with  a  steadied  slowness, 
balancing  as  well  as  he  could  his  rice  and  indigo  crops. 
Whether  he  ever  achieved  any  appreciable  success  in 
rice  planting  is  not  known,  but  as  a  good  portion  of  the 
lowlands  at  the  mouth  of  Augustine  Creek  could  have 
been  planted  in  rice  at  very  little  expense,  it  is  reason¬ 
able  to  conclude  that  he  had  a  number  of  acres  in 
cultivation  at  the  time  of  his  death  sometime  between 
1758  and  1760.«> 
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His  will,  dated  June  8,  1758,  left  all  his  property  to 
Alexander  Brown  of  Dublin,  Ireland.®^  The  heir  a. 
“gilder  and  carver,”  apparently  embarked  immediately 
for  America  to  claim  his  land,  for  in  1760  he  was 
granted  Patrick  Brown’s  500  acres  in  confirmation  of 
his  inheritance,®^  as  well  as  the  upper  half  of  Onslow 
Island,®*  245  acres. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Alexander  Brown  probably 
realized  the  value  of  rice  culture  in  the  Georgia  low¬ 
land  country,  in  1763,  after  three  years  of  struggle  with 
tides  and  labor,  he  sold  his  tract  with  its  attached 
Onslow  Island  property  to  Alexander  Wylly.®® 

A  descendant  of  Edward  Wylly  of  the  lands  of 
Bomecally  and  Dowan,  Barony  of  Ouna  Ana,  County 
Tipperary,  Ireland,®®  Alexander  Wylly  came  to  Georgia 
during  the  early  1750’s,®®  He  entered  the  mercantile 
business  in  Savannah  shortly  after  he  arrived  in  the 
Colony,®’  and  in  addition  conducted  a  law  practice®* 
and  was  early  appointed  “Clerk  of  the  Crown  and 
Pleas.”®®  In  his  first  petition  for  land  in  October,  1754,’® 
he  expressed  his  intention  to  become  a  planter,  but 
there  is  little  evidence  that  he  cultivated  any  of  his 
early  grants.  His  mercantile  business  probably  made 
appreciable  progress  as  rice  production  in  the  Colony 
began  to  stimulate  foreign  trade.  By  1759  he  found 
it  necessary  to  construct  larger  wharfs  and  ware¬ 
houses  “for  the  Conveniency  of  Storing  and  Shipping 
Goods . ”” 
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It  was  Alexander  Wylly  who  gave  to  this  uppermost 
tract  of  Robert  Williams’  original  holdings  the  name 
Colerain,  probably  for  some  small  village  in  Ireland. 
Following  his  purchase,  he  entered  into  partnership 
with  Dr.  Lewis  Johnston  for  the  purpose  of  operating 
a  sawmill  business.’*  This  partnership  appears  to  have 
been  bandoned’*  about  1765  when  political  duties  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  Stamp  Act  and  consequent  tax 
measures  made  demands  on  Wylly  and  Johnston  who 
were  both  public  servants.’* 

Wylly  was  probably  then  settled  at  Colerain,  though 
it  is  impossible  to  gauge  the  headway  he  had  made  in 
rice  planting.  That  he  did  not  develop  Colerain  to  its 
full  possibility  in  this  direction  was  probably  due  to 
apprehension  that  war  was  inevitable  and  that  it  was 
unwise  to  expend  money  and  labor  in  such  precarious 
times.  Substantiating  this  belief  is  the  fact  that  in  1769 
he  sold  150  acres  of  his  Onslow  rice  lands  to  James 
Cuthbert’®  and  in  October  of  the  same  year  advertised 

To  be  sold,  and  may  be  entered  upon  the  first  day  of  January 
next,  MY  PLANTATION,  called  COLERAIN,  situated  on  the 
River  Savannah,  eight  miles  from  town,  containing  by  the  original 
grant  five  hundred  acres  old  measure,  a  large  part  of  which  is 
river  swamp  inferior  to  none  in  Georgia,  100  acres  of  which  have 
been  cleared  upwards  of  ten  years,  and  perfectly  free  of  stumps  or 
logs,  some  part  under  dam;  on  this  tract  and  near  the  river,  is  a 
new  commodious  dwelling-house,  kitchen,  stable,  store  room,  sick- 
house,  a  barn  and  machine-house  with  a  machine  for  pounding 
rice.  .  .  .  Also  will  be  sold,  A  FEW  FIELD  NEGROES,  and  A 
STOCK  OF  CATTLE  AND  HOGS.7« 

From  this  description  of  Colerain  in  1769,  it  is  clear 
that  Wylly  had  done  little  more  than  improve  the 
housing  facilities  for  his  Negroes.  The  100  acres  of 
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cleared  lands  were  evidently  those  upon  which  Patrick 
Brown  had  grown  indigo  ten  years  before.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  the  building  of  barns  and  machine  houses  and  the 
installation  of  rice  machines  were  indicative  of  an  in¬ 
tention  to  plant  rice. 

No  sale  of  Colerain  was  made.  After  Wylly’s  failure 
to  find  a  purchaser  it  is  probable  that  the  plantation 
was  virtually,  if  not  completely,  deserted,  for  he  seems 
to  have  turned  entirely  to  his  work  as  clerk  of  council.’’' 
In  August,  1775,  his  sons,  William  and  Campbell  Wylly, 
sailed  for  England.''* 

In  1748,  three  years  prior  to  Patrick  Brown’s  settle¬ 
ment  of  Colerain  on  the  Sandiford  tract,  James  Edward 
Powell,  son-in-law  of  Robert  Williams,  had  settled  on 
a  470-acre  tract  on  the  Savannah  River  east  of  Colerain 
and  separated  from  that  plantation  by  a  narrow  strip 
of  100  acres  later  claimed  by  Wylly.  This  was  the  John 
Williams  grant  and  had  descended  by  inheritance  from 
John’s  estate  to  his  brother,  Robert  Williams,’'®  who  had 
conveyed  it  to  Powell,  the  husband  of  his  daughter, 
Mary.*®  Powell,  who  was  prominent  in  the  affairs  of 
the  Colony,  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives®’  and  in  1755  was  among  the  group  who  petitioned 
for  a  lot  in  Savannah  upon  which  to  build  a  Protestant 
church.*® 

Powell,  having  settled  upon  the  tract,  immediately 
took  up  the  lumber  trade  where  many  years  before 
Robert  Williams  had  abandoned  it.**  By  1753  Powell 
had  established  himself  as  a  merchant  in  Savannah 
and  had  developed  his  lumber  trade  considerably.  In 
petitioning  for  wharf  space  on  the  river  he  said  “that 
he  was  greatly  concerned  in  the  shipping  of  Lumber, 
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and  had  experienced  several  LOSSES  and  incon¬ 
veniences  for  want  of  a  Wharfe.  .  .  Powell  prob¬ 
ably  maintained  his  lumber  headquarters  at  his  plan¬ 
tation  until  its  milling  timber  was  exhausted  about 
1757,  for  after  that  date  he  began  to  petition  for  lands 
in  more  thickly  forested  sections  of  the  country,*®  pre¬ 
sumably  for  sawmill  purposes.  In  1758,  obviously  pre¬ 
ferring  the  sawmill  business  to  that  of  agriculture,  he 
conveyed  his  tract  to  Andrew  Maxton,**  who  in  August 
of  the  same  year  transferred  his  interest  in  the  lands 
to  Andrew  Robertson  and  George  Baillie  of  Charles¬ 
ton.*^  The  following  year,  though  the  documents  of 
conveyance  have  not  been  found  in  state  archives,  it 
it  is  evident  that  these  Charlestonians  sold  their  inter¬ 
est  to  John  Graham  of  Chatham  County.** 

Though  John  Graham  was  one  of  the  Colony’s  lead¬ 
ing  planters,  after  only  two  or  three  years’  ownership 
he  sold  the  entire  470  acres  to  Thomas  Morgan,**  who 
probably  began  to  prepare  the  tract  for  rice  planting ; 
there  is  also  evidence  that  he  carried  on  considerable 
sawmilling  activities.®*  In  1762  Morgan  petitioned  for 
200  acres  adjoining  his  tract,®*  obviously  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  additional  sawmilling.  These  200  acres  in¬ 
creased  his  Savannah  River  holdings  to  approximately 
700  acres.  After  two  years  of  cutting  timbers  from  the 
newly  acquired  tract,  Morgan  began  to  look  elsewhere 
in  the  Colony  for  lands  suitable  for  this  purpose,®*  and 
in  July,  1764,  he  was  granted,  by  purchase,  1,000  acres 
on  Briar  Creek  near  Pine  Log  Crossing.®* 
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In  September,  1764,  the  following  advertisement  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Georgia  Gazette:  “To  be  sold  by  the  said 
Thomas  Morgan,  A  PLANTATION,  containing  800 
acres,  upon  Savannah  river,  only  seven  miles  from 
town ;  has  on  it  a  good  dwelling-house,  overseer’s  house, 
&  c.  500  acres  of  the  said  plantation  are  as  good  pine 
land  as  any  in  the  province ;  it  is  well  situated  for  the 
narket,  has  covered  pits  for  seven  pair  of  sawyers,  and 
i  vessel  that  draws  10  feet  water  may  load  within  12 
feet  of  the  landing.”** 

In  December  of  the  same  year  William  Wylly  pur¬ 
chased  the  470  acres  of  these  holdings  that  Morgan 
had  originally  purchased  from  John  Graham.**  Al¬ 
though  Wylly  actually  settled  on  his  newly  purchased 
land,  his  ownership  was  destined  to  be  a  short  one,  for 
he  died  the  year  following  his  purchase.*®  In  1767  his 
wife,  Catherine  Wylly,  died,*’  and  the  lands  descended 
to  William  Wylly,  Jr.,  evidently  a  son. 

During  these  years  it  is  quite  probable  that  necessity 
forced  young  Wylly  to  sell  a  portion  of  the  plantation. 
Though  there  is  no  available  record  of  the  actual  con¬ 
veyance,  Lewis  Johnston,  who  had  settled  just  south 
of  this  tract,  became  the  purchaser  of  a  part  of  the 
property.**  The  division  of  the  tract  at  this  time  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  creation  of  two  plantations  later  known 
as  Clifton  and  Springfield ;  the  southern  300  acres  sold 
to  Johnston  became  Clifton,  and  the  northern  portion, 
which  Wylly  retained,  became  Springfield.  Little  can 
be  said  of  the  agricultural  advancement  of  the  two 
tracts  during  these  years  of  rapid  changes  in  owner¬ 
ship.  It  is  reasonable  to  believe,  however,  that  specu¬ 
lation  was  the  prime  motive  of  the  purchasers  and 
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sellers,  as  the  demand  for  these  lands  was  steadily 
growing  in  accord  with  the  progress  of  rice  culture. 

Lewis  Johnston  sold  the  Clifton  tract  to  Charles 
Odingsells  in  1768;®®  in  1769  Wylly  conveyed  Spring- 
field  to  Odingsells.^®®  In  the  Johnston-Odingsells  trans¬ 
action,  Odingsells  also  purchased  200  acres  of  rice  land 
on  Onslow  Island,^®^  which  remained  definitely  a  part 
of  Clifton  for  many  years. 

Charles  Odingsells  came  to  the  Colony  in  1768.“® 
That  he  was  an  extremely  resourceful  man  is  evidenced 
in  his  1769  petition  for  land,  in  which  he  stated  that  he 
possessed  68  Negroes.“*  In  the  same  year  he  was 
granted  a  total  of  2,150  acres  in  the  Colony“<  In 
October,  1769,  Odingsells  was  elected  to  the  General 
Assembly  of  Georgia  as  representative  from  St.  Phillip’s 
Parish.  This  event,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  most  of 
his  land  lay  in  the  vicinity  of  St.  Phillip’s  Parish  was 
probably  his  reason  for  selling  Clifton  and  Springfield 
plantations.  The  purchaser  was  George  Kincaid*®®  who 
was  the  first  owner  of  Clifton  and  Springfield  to  make 
any  appreciable  development  towards  profitable  rice 
planting. 

George  Kincaid  probably  came  to  Georgia  from 
South  Carolina  about  1769.*®®  It  is  evident  that  his 
intention  was  to  become  a  rice  planter,  for  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  1771,  in  his  first  petition  for  land  he  stated  that  he 
had  “upwards  of  forty  Slaves’’  already  settled  upon 
a  plantation  which  he  had  purchased.*®^  The  purchase 
referred  to  was  that  of  the  Clifton  and  Springfield 
tracts. 
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Kincaid  had  come  into  possession  of  lands  practically 
destitute  of  sawmill  timber,  for  Robert  Williams,  James 
Edward  Powell,  and  other  owners  had  stripped  the 
rich  forest  lands.  These  conditions  were  immensely 
advantageous  to  Kincaid,  however,  for  it  was  not  saw¬ 
milling  in  which  he  was  interested  but  agriculture. 

The  200  acres  on  Onslow  Island  opposite  the  main¬ 
land  sites  of  Clifton  and  Springfield  had  heretofore 
lain  untouched  for  the  most  part  because  the  owners 
hesitated  to  undertake  the  difficult  task  of  clearing  and 
damming  them  for  rice  culture.  Cultivating  these  lands, 
however,  was  Kincaid’s  purpose  in  settling  them  and 
he  must  have  driven  his  slaves  to  the  limits  of  their 
endurance,  for  soon  many  of  his  Negroes  began  to  run 
away.*®*  Even  so,  it  is  evident  that  Kincaid  progressed. 
Acre  by  acre  was  secured  under  dam  until,  in  only  a 
few  years,  he  had  prepared  160  acres  of  lands  un¬ 
surpassed  for  rice  culture.*®* 

George  Kincaid  continued  his  successful  agricultural 
operations  until  the  initial  outbreak  of  hostilities  be¬ 
tween  the  mother  country  and  the  American  colonies 
when  the  port  of  Savannah  was  closed  to  British  mer¬ 
chants.  Knowing  that  these  movements  were  fatal  to 
his  chances  for  continued  prosperity  as  a  planter, 
Kincaid  at  this  time  began  to  sell  his  plantation  stock 
and  to  dispose  of  his  Negroes.  His  urgent  advertise¬ 
ment  for  a  man  to  manage  a  "River  Swamp  Rice  Plan¬ 
tation”**®  indicated  his  intention  to  abandon  his  per¬ 
sonal  supervision. 

East  of  Kincaid’s  along  the  Savannah  River  lay  the 
third  500-acre  tract  originally  granted  to  Robert 
Williams  and  his  associates.  After  Williams  had  aban¬ 
doned  the  Colony  in  1742,  there  is  no  record  of  his 
having  this  re-established  pursuant  to  the  recording 
acts  promulgated  after  Georgia  became  a  Royal 
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Province.  Sometime  during  the  early  1750’s  Lewis 
Johnston,  desiring  to  settle  on  this  tract,  in  some  man¬ 
ner  acquired  whatever  equitable  right  Robert  Williams 
had  to  the  500  acre  tract.”*  The  acreage  acquired  by 
Johnston  seems  to  have  been  about  450  acres,  and  later 
evidence  tends  to  the  belief  that  this  was  approximately 
the  Williams  grant.  A  narrow  strip  of  100  acres  on  the 
south  side  of  his  purchase  was  described  as  vacant 
land  and  in  1756  this  tract  was  granted  to  Johnston.**^* 
As  Williams'  grant  was  made  prior  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Royal  government,  it  is  only  reasonable 
to  believe  that  Johnston  also  had  his  purchase  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  new  government,  for  without  having  done 
so  he  would  not  have  held  a  title  recognized  under 
the  laws  of  the  Province. 

Dr.  Lewis  Johnston  was  a  surgeon  in  the  British 
Royal  Navy,  and  a  son  of  Dr.  James  Johnston  and  Jean 
Nesbitt  of  Scotland.  He  came  to  Savannah  about  1750 
on  Her  Majesty’s  Ship  Centurian,  to  which  he  had  been 
assigned  as  surgeon.**®  Upon  acquainting  himself  with 
the  sickly  surroundings  of  Savannah  and  the  great 
necessity  of  additional  medical  services  in  the  Colony, 
young  Johnston  resolved  to  make  a  permanent  settle- 
ment.***  He  was  popular  in  his  profession  and  was 
chosen  soon  after  his  arrival  to  serve  the  public  as  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Representatives.**® 

Obviously,  Dr.  Johnston  purchased  the  tract  from 
Williams  with  the  intention  of  cultivating  rice,  for  with¬ 
in  this  acreage  were  included  all  of  the  rice  lands 
situated  on  the  entire  tract.  He  settled  his  plantation, 
which  he  called  Annandale,***  shortly  after  purchasing 
it  and  no  doubt  made  considerable  improvements;  but 
as  all  of  his  river  frontage  was  swamp-land  with  the 
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exception  of  the  100-acre  strip  on  the  south,  he  found 
himself  greatly  handicapped  in  transporting  his  prod¬ 
ucts  to  Savannah.  He  found  that  only  a  comparatively 
small  portion  of  his  original  acreage  could  be  cultivated 
in  rice  without  incurring  great  expense  in  preparing 
irrigation  canals,  and,  consequently,  he  acquired  a 
large  tract  of  natural  rice  lands  on  Onslow  Island  just 
across  the  Savannah  River  from  his  plantation.*^’  He 
also  was  granted  300  acres  of  pine  barren  land  “on 
the  back  line”  of  his  mainland  tract  and  100  acres  of 
pine  adjoining  this.*** 

There  is  no  doubt  that  J ohnston  made  some  progress 
in  developing  and  planting  rice.  It  is  quite  probable, 
however,  that,  his  endeavors  in  this  industry  were  con¬ 
servative,  for  much  of  his  time  was  spent  in  his  medical 
practice  and  as  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Assembly.**’ 
As  already  mentioned,  some  time  during  the  early 
1760’s  Johnston  and  Alexander  Wylly,  owner  of  the 
northern  tract,  now  definitely  known  as  Colerain,  en¬ 
tered  into  partnership  as  sawmill  operators.  In  1764 
they  received  a  3,000-acre  grant  on  Beaver  Creek  for 
sawmill  development.****  Johnston  petitioned  for  more 
land  in  the  following  year,  stating  that  he  had  42  per¬ 
sons  in  his  family;  at  the  same  time  he  requested  a 
grant  for  his  daughter,  Jean  Nesbit  Johnston,  who,  he 
said,  owned  seven  Negroes.*** 

In  January,  1765,  Dr.  Johnston’s  multiple  activities 
became  so  great  that  he  felt  it  imperative  to  oversee 
his  plantation  affairs.  Consequently,  he  advertised  his 
“HOUSE  on  the  Bay,”  for  sale,  informing  the  public 
of  his  intentions  “to  remove  his  family  into  the  coun¬ 
try . ’’***  In  Recollection  of  a  Georgia  Loyalist,  John¬ 

ston’s  daughter-in-law  says  that  “when  war  broke  out, 
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he  was  in  the  best  city  practice  in  town,  owning  also, 
a  little  out  of  town,  a  plantation  called  'Annandale* 
after  the  famous  estate  of  the  Johnstons  in  Scotland. 

The  plantation  house  at  Annandale  probably  faced 
the  Savannah  River  just  opposite  the  southern  tip  of 
Onslow  Island  on  the  mainland.  Here  the  river  swept 
to  the  east  in  a  long  curve,  forming  a  bay  where  the 
waters  of  the  Savannah  and  the  Back  Rivers  united.^*^ 

Johnston,  having  established  his  large  family — some 
twenty  children — in  their  country  home,  was  relieved 
of  the  necessity  of  constant  supervision  of  his  affairs 
there.  This  arrangement  gave  him  more  time  for  his 
medical  practice  and  sawmilling.  To  this  and  he  prob¬ 
ably  purchased  many  more  slaves,  for  in  June,  1765, 
he  advertised  for  an  overseer  for  sawyers.  After  two 
years  Johnston’s  medical  practice  grew  so  great  that 
he  was  forced  to  dissolve  partnership**®  with  Alexander 
Wylly.  He  operated  his  dispensary  on  the  Bay***  and 
attempted  to  conduct  a  sawmill  business  as  best  he 
could  alone.**’ 

Some  time  during  the  year  1769  Johnston’s  daughter, 
Jean  Nesbit,  married  Joseph  Farley.  In  consideration 
of  this  marriage  and  other  values,  Farley  conveyed  218 
acres  on  the  southem  tip  of  Onslow  Island  and  250 
acres  of  the  upper  portion  of  Annandale,  which  he  had 
recently  purchased  from  Jean  Nesbit’s  father,***  to  John 
Graham  and  Clement  Martin  to  be  held  in  trust  for 
her.*** 

There  is  little  evidence  that  Farley  ever  attempted 
to  develop  any  of  these  lands,  nor  is  there  evidence 
that  he  ever  settled  the  mainland  portion.  His  constant 
activity  as  assistant  provost  marshal  during  these  un- 


12S.  Johnston,  ReeoUeetion*  of  a  Georgia  Loualiat,  12. 

124.  Ibid.,  11-12. 

125.  Georgia  Gazette,  December  80.  1767. 

126.  Ibid.,  September  28,  1767. 

127.  Ibid.,  Direember  6,  1769.  .  _  ... 

128.  Book  of  ConTeysncc  V.  89,  App.  16s:  40.  App.  16b.  in  Dept,  of  Arch,  and 
Hist..  Rhodes  Memorisi  Library. 

129.  Deed  Book  S.  804.  App.  17.  in  R.  R.:  Sup.  Court,  C.  C.  C.  H. 
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settled  times  was  probably  the  cause  of  this.  It  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  couple  lived  in  Savannah  until  Farley’s 
death  in  1780.^3® 

During  the  years  immediately  before  the  Revolution, 
it  is  evident  that  Dr.  Lewis  Johnston,  like  Wylly,  felt 
the  inevitability  of  war.  The  Stamp  Act,  followed  by 
the  burning  in  effigy  of  Governor  Wright  and  the  boy¬ 
cotting  of  British  products  in  1769,  convinced  him  that 
war  was  the  only  solution.  Consequently,  in  1769  Dr. 
Johnston  advertised  his  house  and  wharfs  for  sale,**^ 
a  step  which  indicated  an  end  to  any  personal  shipping 
affairs  in  which  he  was  involved.  He  continued  to 
operate  a  lumber  business,*®^  since  this  was  an  enter¬ 
prise  which  had  an  outlet  at  home.  During  these  years 
Dr.  Johnston  associated  himself  with  several  religious 
and  social  organizations.’®*  His  generous  and  kindly 
nature  in  these  affairs  and  in  his  medical  and  political 
activities  won  for  him  the  respect  and  admiration  of  all 
who  knew  him. 

The  plantation  was  probably  abandoned  during  the 
early  days  of  the  revolutionary  strife;  the  lands  were 
apparently  sold  to  Samuel  Douglass  who  did  little  other 
than  change  the  name  to  Tweedside.*®^ 

Dr.  Johnston  and  his  family  lived  in  Savannah  until 
the  closing  days  of  the  war.  No  doubt  his  services 
during  the  Seige  of  Savannah  and  other  conflicts  about 
the  city  were  indispensable.  Two  sons  lost  their  lives 
during  the  war;  John  Johnston  was  taken  prisoner  by 
the  rebel  force  and  eventually  put  to  death,  and 
Captain  Andrew  Johnston  was  killed  in  a  skirmish  near 
Augusta  while  leading  a  provision  party.’®® 

After  the  death  of  his  son,  Andrew,  Dr.  Lewis  John¬ 
ston  retired  from  all  public  services,  and  in  1782  he 

130.  Deed  Book  S,  804,  App.  17,  in  R.  R. :  Sup.  Court.  C.  C.  C.  H. 

181.  Georgia  Gazette,  Febrtiary  16,  1769. 
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and  his  family  went  to  St.  Augustine,  East  Florida.*** 
Later  the  British  Government  gave  him  a  transport  to 
take  him  to  Scotland,  his  native  land.  He  died  in  Scot¬ 
land  October  9,  1796,  and  was  buried  in  the  old  ceme¬ 
tery  at  the  foot  of  Calton  Hill.**’ 

Samuel  Douglass,  who  from  contemporary  refer¬ 
ences  appears  to  have  bought  the  Johnston  property, 
was  a  merchant  of  Savannah  and  a  large  land  holder.*** 
He  probably  acquired  most  of  his  holdings  during  the 
early  part  of  the  war  when  land  could  be  bought  very 
cheaply.  His  purchases  were,  no  doubt,  made  in  the 
belief  that  Great  Britain  would  be  victorious  and  that 
such  victory  would  find  him  ready  to  become  a  great 
planter. 

To  return  to  the  Tailfer-Musgrove  grant,  in  1753 
Dr.  Lewis  Johnston  requested  the  board  for  a  reserve 
of  land  for  Stephen  Adye,  Anthony  Fahie,  and  Edward 
Tannatt,  friends  of  his  then  residing  in  the  Island  of 
St.  Christopher’s  The  board  replied  that  “as  it  was 
uncertain  whether  the  Gentlemen  He  had  requested 
Lands  for  would  settle  in  the  Province,  they  could  not 
now  order  Warrants  laying  them  out,  but  they  would 
reserve  them  for  one  Year.  .  .  .’’***  Whether  Adye  and 
Fahie  ever  came  to  this  country  is  not  known;  how¬ 
ever,  in  April,  1754,  they  purchased  from  Mary  Tailfer, 
wife  of  Patrick  Tailfer,  her  equity  in  the  original 
Tailfer  grant  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  lands  of 
their  friend,  Dr.  Johnston,  and  on  the  south  by  those 
of  William  Francis.**®  This  was  the  same  acreage  that 
had  been  sold  in  1750  by  Adam  Bosomworth  to  William 
Francis,  who  did  not  take  out  a  grant  until  1758,  two 
years  after  a  grant  had  been  issued  to  Adye  and 
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Fahie.‘**  In  1756  these  absent  owners  were  also  granted 
400  acres  on  the  southern  part  of  Onslow  Island’^^  and 
100  acres  lying  between  Colerain  and  Springfield 
plantations.*** 

It  is  likely  that  Adye  and  Fahie,  remained  at  St. 
Christopher’s  and  never  attempted  a  development  of 
the  Tailfer  tract;  thus  neither  they  nor  William  Francis 
discovered  that  they  both  held  legal  claim  to  the  same 
acreage.  In  1762  Adye  having  died  practically  in¬ 
solvent,  his  interests  in  this  and  in  the  400  acre  tract 
on  Onslow  Island  were  sold  under  execution  to  Dr. 
Johnston.*** 

Ten  years  after  Johnston’s  purchase  of  Adye’s  in¬ 
terest  he  conveyed  200  acres  on  Onslow  Island  to 
Charles  Odingsells,***  and  200  acres  on  the  same  island 
in  trust  for  his  daughter,  Jean  Nesbit.***.  As  these  lands 
comprised  the  island  tract  granted  to  Adye  and  Fahie 
in  1756,  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  Fahie  had  also 
sold  his  interest  in  them  to  Dr.  Johnston. 

Johnston,  too,  for  a  long  time  seems  to  have  been 
without  knowledge  as  to  the  duplicate  Talifer-Mus- 
grave  grant.  It  was  probably  his  sale  of  the  property  to 
Samuel  Douglass  and  the  almost  simultaneous  sale  of 
the  same  property  by  the  heirs  of  William  Francis  that 
apparently  brought  to  light  the  confusion. 

William  Frances**’  was  an  early  colonist  and  an  in¬ 
dustrious  one.  In  1742  while  he  was  lieutenant-com¬ 
mander  of  Mary  Musgrove’s  post.  Fort  Venture,  60 
miles  from  Frederica,  his  wife  and  child  were  murdered 
by  Spanish  Indians  during  a  surprise  attack  in  his  ab- 
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sence.  He  was  an  active  member  of  the  House  of 
Assembly,  and  in  1763  when  he  died,  he  was  possessed 
of  a  fair  estate  besides  the  Tailfer-Musgrove  Cowpen 
or  Grange,  which  was  described  in  his  will  as  589 
acres.“* 

Of  this  589  acres  the  uppermost  100-acre  tract  on 
the  river  was  devised  to  Thomas  Palmer,  the  next  100 
acres  to  Peter  Slighterman ;  the  next  100  acres  to  Peter 
Slighterman  in  trust  for  William  Slighterman;  and  to 
Francis’  brother,  John  Francis  of  London,  the  remain¬ 
ing  289  acres  plus  additional  tracts,  provided  John 
Francis  “shall  come  over  ...  &  reside”  in  the  Province. 
Walter  Port,  a  cousin,  was  to  inherit  this  last  mentioned 
legacy  if  John  Francis  failed  to  meet  the  provisions  of 
the  will ;  if  Walter  Port  failed,  his  son,  James  Port,  was 
to  inherit.  James  Port  was  the  first  in  order  named  to 
comply  with  Francis’  requirements. 

In  1773  James  Port  sold  to  Basil  Cowper  and  Edward 
Telfair,  colonists,  his  Francis  legacy,  289  acres  of  the 
589-acre  tract,  and  50  acres  of  a  trust  lot  below  the 
Tailfer-Musgrove  grant.*^*  In  1774  these  men  added 
to  their  purchase  the  adjoining  100-acre  tract  that  had 
been  devised  to  William  Slighterman,  after  which 
Basil  Cowper  bought  out  Edward  Telfair’s  interest.^^ 
About  this  time  Lewis  Johnston  seems  to  have  negoti¬ 
ated  a  sale  of  Annandale,  later  Tweedside,  to  Samuel 
Douglass,  and  at  about  the  same  time  Douglass  bought 
Thomas  Palmer’s  100  acres  east  of  Annandale,^* 
which  had  been  granted  to  Lewis  Johnston.  As  all  this 
property  was  later  confiscated  from  Douglass  and 
Cowper,  it  is  logical  to  assume  that  Johnston  made 
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some  arrangement  with  them  as  to  title.  It  is  not  known 
whether  Peter  Slighterman’s  tract  was  absorbed  into 
Annandale  or  into  the  Cowpen,  which  thenceforth  was 
known  only  as  the  Grange. 

Basil  Cowper,  who  prior  to  his  settlement  in  the 
Colony  had  been  a  London  merchant, came  to  the 
Colony  to  engage  in  the  slave  trade.  His  motive  in 
purchasing  land  from  the  Francis  heirs  was  probably 
to  have  a  place  near  the  river  where  he  might  unload 
Negroes  and  sell  them  directly  to  the  planters  of  that 
thickly  populated  neighborhood. 

It  is  improbable  that  Cowper  went  to  much  expense 
in  developing  his  lands  for  agricultural  purposes.  Prob¬ 
ably  he  leased  them  or  the  timber  rights  to  William 
Thompson,  which  would  account  for  Thompson's  ap¬ 
pearing  as  an  owner  of  this  tract  in  post-Revolutionary 
records. 

As  was  the  practice  among  slave  traders  of  this 
period,  Basil  Cowper  conducted  a  mercantile  establish¬ 
ment.  Thus  he  was  able  to  furnish  planters  with  slaves, 
provisions,  medicines,  and  work  implements.  In  Febru¬ 
ary,  1769,  Cowper  married  “Miss  Polly  Smith,  daughter 
of  John  Smith,  Esq.,  a  beautiful  and  accomplished 
young  lady.’’*“ 

Of  all  the  owners  of  the  Colerain  lands  Basil  Cowper, 
of  the  Grange,  was  probably  most  affected  by  the  Revo¬ 
lution.  Before  the  war  Cowper — as  a  merchant  and 
representative  of  several  London  houses — had  extended 
credit  consisting  of  merchandise  and  slaves  to  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia  planters  to  the  extent  of  £150,- 
000.“*  The  subsequent  stealing  and  enticing  away  of 
the  slaves  by  the  British  Cowper  and  his  London  associ¬ 
ates  to  such  an  extent  that  they  petitioned  the  Crown 
to  prohibit  further  such  activities  or  to  pay  them  out- 
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right  for  the  slaves.'®®  There  is  no  evidence  that  Cowper 
ever  received  any  compensation  for  his  losses,  nor  does 
it  seem  that  any  action  was  taken  to  prevent  these  un¬ 
lawful  seizures. 

The  years  immediately  preceding  the  Revolution 
were  years  of  uncertainty,  charged  with  dangerous 
events  and  ominous  signals  of  impeding  tragedies.  The 
men  who  owned  these  Savannah  River  lands  had  settled 
there  when  peace  lay  over  all  the  lowlands;  they  were 
men  whose  vision  looked  beyond  the  pale  marsh  herb¬ 
age  and  the  thick  underbrush  of  the  low  inland  acres 
to  fields  flush  with  the  green  freshness  of  growing  rice. 
As  the  inevitability  of  war  become  more  certain,  these 
men  became  torn  between  allegiance  to  the  Crown  and 
support  of  American  liberty.  The  overpowering  wilder¬ 
ness  had  been  conquered.  Deed  silent  forest,  black 
dirt,  growing  crops,  the  plaintive  songs  of  the  slaves, 
and  the  copper  river  winding  lazily  by  the  plantation 
door  stood  for  peace  and  plenty — and  they  loved  it. 
But  these  men  were  mostly  old,  they  had  been  born 
in  England,  they  remembered  and  revered  the  mother 
country,  and  their  allegiance  to  the  Crown  was  solemn¬ 
ly  steadfast.  They  were  Loyalists  and  were  attainted 
for  treason.'®® 
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PAPERS  RELATING  TO  THE  GEORGIA-FLORIDA  FRONTIER. 

1784-1800 

Edited  and  Translated  by  D.  C.  Corbitt 
XVII 

Wm.  Panton  to  Governor  Gayoso  de  Lemos* 

Pensaola  5th  December  1797 

Much  Esteemed  Sir 

I  had  the  honour  to  receive  Your  Excellencys  letter  dated  the 
6th  ulto.,  and  after  you  have  compleated  the  business  you  went 
upon,  it  will  give  me  pleasure  to  hear  of  your  safe  return  from 
Point  Coupee.  The  Americans  it  is  true  have  no  small  conceit  of 
their  own  Abilities,  and  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  many  of 
them  are  shrewd  sensible  &  well  informed  Men — You  are  however 
a  match  for  them,  and  all  that  is  left  for  You  to  do  I  am  sensible 
will  be  done  well. 

I  have  ordered  my  friends  on  the  other  Side  of  the  big  Lake 
to  send  out  the  Carriage  you  ordered  for  Your  Lady, 2  &  I  expect 
it  here  by  the  end  of  May  along  with  the  Gunpowder,  &  as  I  fore¬ 
see  that  Government  may  not  be  well  prepared  to  take  up  this 
business  so  soon  as  the  time  is  limited,  &  which  was  stated  in  my 
Memorial  for  the  end  of  May  or  beginning  of  June,  &  being  un¬ 
willing  that  any  advantage  should  be  lost  to  this  Government  with 
the  Indians,  on  account  of  a  scarcity  of  goods,  and  purposely  to 
give  ample  time  to  provide  a  Successor  to  us,  I  have  sent  orders 
for  another  Years  supply  &  which  will  come  here  direct  if  peace 
is  made — &  if  the  War  Continues  to  Charlestown,  &  from  thence 
here  unless  America  should  unfortunately  take  part  of  which  I 
hope  there  is  no  danger  but  if  you  have  reason  to  expect  that 
event  may  happen.  Your  Excy.  &  Intendant  ought  to  guard  against 
the  evils  that  will  attend  it  as  much  as  possible,  &  enable  us  to 
make  use  of  other  neutral  shipping  to  Carry  on  this  trade  with — 
I  Conceive  that  Danish  or  Hamburgh  vessels  might  be  obtained 
in  case  of  an  American  War,  but  as  you  have  no  Commercial 
Treaty  with  these,  to  entitle  them  to  Come  to  these  Provinces  you 
will  have  to  furnish  special  Licence  for  the  express  purpose — 
Think  of  this — I  am  willing  to  do  all  the  good  I  can  untill  his 

1.  Archivo  Nacional  de  Cuba,  Floridas,  leKajo  I.  no.  5. 

2.  This  carriage  had  a  long  history.  Cf.  infra.  Fanton  to  Gayoso  de  Lemoa, 
May  10,  1799  and  Gayoso  de  Lemos  to  Morales,  Feb.  7,  1799. 
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Majesty  has  leisure  to  determine  on  the  merit  of  our  Memorial, 
which  I  hope  will  be  soon — We  are  exceedingly  obliged  to  you  for 
the  good  offices  you  design  us  with  the  Intendant,  to  whom  we 
never  gave  any  reason  for  treating  us  harshly.  And  I  must  sollicit 
of  Your  Excellency  most  earnestly  to  use  Your  influence  with  him 
to  admit  of  the  dispatch  of  our  skin  vessels  immediately  on  their 
arrival  without  sending  to  New  Orleans  for  his  permission — There 
are  many  great  inconveniencys  that  attends  the  Ceremony  of  send¬ 
ing  to  New  Orleans  independant  of  the  delay  it  occasions — I  shall 
only  Mention  one  which  ought  to  induce  him  to  give  up  that  un¬ 
productive  etiquette  There  are  many  inhabitants  in  New  Orleans 
who  have  shares  in  French  Privateers,  or  otherwise  connected  with 
the  owners  of  them,  &  there  is  not  one  of  those  Frenchmen  who 
are  ignorant  of  our  Situation — every  avenue  therefore  ought  to  be 
shut  up,  to  prevent  those  persons  from  obtaining  information  of 
the  entry  or  departure  of  our  vessels,  &  this  cannot  be  done  while 
we  have  to  sollicit  leave  from  the  Intendant  before  they  can  be 
dispatched — We  have  suffered  already  by  this  means — Witness  the 
Schooner  Hope  Capt  Fulford  who  was  boarded  &  detained  by  a 
French  Privateer  named  the  Revenge,  on  his  way  to  the  Havannah, 
detained,  unloaded,  &  Her  deling  tom  up.  Robbed  of  Seastock,  & 
only  returned  because  she  was  too  insigniflcant  to  be  Carried  to 
the  Cape  &  to  avoid  similar  accidents  to  more  valuable  Cargoes 
I  give  Your  Excellency  this  trouble 

I  remain  Dr  Sir 

Your  Most  Obed  Humble  Serv 
Wm  Panton 

Wm.  Panton  to  Governor  Gayoso  de  Lemos* 

Pensacola  2d  January  1798 

Dear  Sir 

I  did  myself  the  honour  to  write  Your  Excellency  on  the  6th 
ulto.  in  answer  to  Your  favour  of  the  9th  Novr. — Since  that  time 
I  have  no  letters  from  You,  but  I  have  learned  from  others  that 
You  &  your  Lady  had  arrived  in  Orleans  in  good  health,  &  which 
I  wish  You  both  the  Continuance  of,  with  the  enjoyment  of  every 
other  felicity  to  the  Commencement  of  many  a  New  Year — The 
American  schoonor  the  Dolly  returned  the  12th  ulto.  from  Havan¬ 
nah  but  brought  me  no  news — On  Ymafs  day  the  ship  Sisters 
arrived  from  Charlestown  with  such  supply  of  Indian  goods  as 
Could  be  obtained  in  North  America,  (for  I  had  it  searched  all  over 
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without  being  able  to  Compleat  an  assortment)  &  by  that  Vessel  [ 

I  received  American  papers  to  the  5th  ulto., — And  as  I  send  them  T 

to  you  enclosed  with  this  You  will  learn  from  them  all  the  publick  | 

information  I  have  got — of  private  information  I  have  received  P 

but  little  &  that  little  is  very  distressing — TKe  skins  which  went  r 

from  this  last  year  has  sunk  an  immence  Sum;  owing  to  worm  I 

damage  by  being  so  long  detained  before  I  Could  send  them  from  ! 

hence,  &  which  has  almost  Compleated  my  ruin — By  this  occasion  t 

Don  Viz’te  Folk  will  forward  to  the  Intendant  Gen’l  my  application  ' 

to  him  for  leave  to  dispatch  the  ship  Sisters  Valentine  A  Stokes 
Master,  with  the  Peltrie  I  have  ready  for  Shipping,  I  trust  he  will  j- 

immediately  grant  it  in  the  way  I  have  sollicited  it — I  have  offered  I 

our  Skins  for  Sale  to  some  American  Gentlemen  in  Charlestown  k 

on  terms  that  I  think  they  will  accept  of,  in  which  Case  they  must 
be  regestered  in  their  Names;  but  if  they  refuse  my  offer,  in  that 
Case  we  shall  have  to  ship  them  on  our  own  Account  &  risque,  ■ 

which  will  require  Letters  of  Safe  Conduct  and  what  I  have  asked  “ 

of  the  Intendant  is  to  give  orders  to  dispatch  the  Vessel  with 

regester  &  Passport  in  either  way,  as  may  suit  us  best — I  shall 

receive  an  answer  from  my  Correspondants  in  Charlestown  about 
the  25th  of  this  month  &  at  that  time  the  vessel  will  be  loaded — 
do  me  the  favour  my  good  Sir  to  use  Your  influence  to  get  these 
orders  expidited  with  all  possible  despatch. 

When  you  have  perused  the  News  papers  be  so  good  as  give 
them  to  my  worthy  friend  Lieu  Colo  Howard  for  his  amusement 

I  remain  with  much  Esteem 
Dr  Sir 

Your  Most  Obed  Serv 
Wm  Panton 

His  Excy  Don  Manuel  Gayoso  de  Lemos 

Wm.  Panton  to  Governor  Gayoso  de  Lemos< 

Pensacola  6th  February  1798 

Much  Esteemed  Sir 

I  received  Your  favor  dated  the  13th  ulto.,  and  I  observe  You 
have  resolved  on  giving  the  Americans  their  Limits  Conformable 
to  what  was  stipulated  in  the  American  Treaty® — That  Circum¬ 
stance  no  doubt  will  be  very  agreeable  to  the  Americans,  who  it  is 
hoped  will  demean  themselves  well  for  the  favour;  but  I  know 
not  how  it  will  be  relished  by  the  Indians  who  may  Consider  them- 

4.  A.  N.  de  C.,  Floridaa,  les-  I.  no.  6. 

6.  Natchez  wai  atill  in  Spanish  hands.  See  Lanzas  to  Gayoso  de  Lemos,  Sept. 

20.  1798. 
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selves  given  up  to  the  Americans  &  their  Interest  sacrificed — 

I  see  nothing  left  to  them  but  to  submit  to  the  Will  of  their 
Masters  be  it  for  their  good  or  not,  altho’  they  will  do  it  with 
some  reluctance. — 

On  the  Banks  of  Occonie  the  Georgians  have  killed  one  Indian 
Chief  &  severely  wounded  two  others.  It  is  said  that  many  of  the 
Principal  people  of  that  State  are  doing  all  they  can  to  foment  a 
quarrel  with  the  Indians,  in  hopes  of  provoking  a  War  in  order 
that  they  may  seize  on  the  Lands  as  far  South  as  Ockmulgie — The 
Headmen  of  the  Nation  have  demanded  Satisfaction  of  the  Geor¬ 
gians,  but  it  is  not  likely  that  they  will  get  it,  &  of  Consequence 
it  will  be  taken,  &  this  is  exactly  what  the  Georgians  want — 

I  have  received  a  letter  from  Charlestown  dated  two  or  three 
days  after  what  came  by  the  Schooner  Shark — I  see  we  are  still 
accompanied  by  Missfortune — another  Vessel  named  the  Cato  for 
the  House  at  Augustine  is  taken  off  that  Harbour,  by  the  British, 
&  sent  to  the  Bahamas — The  French  Could  do  no  more — &  in  this 
manner  we  are  plundered  both  by  friends  &  foes 

The  Gentlemen  in  Charlestown  do  not  write  me  Possitive 
enough  for  me  to  depend  on  them,  for  the  purchase  of  this  Years 
peltrie — And  having  no  other  means  left  to  protect  our  property 
from  the  ravages  of  those  people  I  must  either  go  with  it  myself 
or  Send  Forbes  with  letters  of  Safe  conduct,  &  if  the  British  Seize 
it  while  in  the  Act  of  removing  it  we  shall  get  it  restored. 

Of  Publick  News  my  express  brought  me  nothing  besides  what 
I  have  mentioned — Duncans  Victory  was  Confirmed  &  Great 
preparation  making  for  Continuing  the  War  so  that  we  shall  have 
no  peace  before  the  close  of  Another  Campaign — I  am  exceedingly 
obliged  to  Your  Excellency  for  your  kind  interference  with  the 
Intendant  to  permit  our  Vessels  to  be  despatched  without  his 
previous  Consent  first  obtained — He  has  wrote  to  His  Subdelegado 
Don  Vicente  Folk^  to  that  purpose  so  that  we  shall  have  no  delay 
this  Year — The  Contrary  winds  has  detained  the  Schooner  Dolly 
with  skins  a  considerable  time  at  the  point  of  Mobile,  &  that  Cir¬ 
cumstance  keeps  back  the  ship  Sisters  from  Sailing 

I  send  you  the  last  Gazzetts  which  came  by  the  express  which 
after  perusal  be  so  good  as  to  give  to  Lieut  Colo.  Howard 
&  Oblige  Dr  Sir 

Your  Most  Obed  Serv 

Wm  Panton 

His  Elxcy  Don  Manuel  Gayoso  de  Lemos 

6.  The  military  and  political  rulers  of  districts  usually  acted  as  representatires 
of  the  intendants  in  financial  matters. 
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Wm.  Panton  to  Governor  Gayoso  de  Lemos'^ 

Much  Esteemed  Sir  Pensacola  25th  March  1798 

Last  night  I  received  your  Excellencys  letter  dated  the  10th 
ulto. — I  know  full  well  how  precious  your  time  is,  &  for  that 
reason  I  avoid  troubling  you  unless  I  have  matter  essential  to 
Communicate — It  is  a  great  happiness  to  me  to  find  you  devested 
of  all  distant  Ceremoney  or  useless  etiquette  which  is  Congenial 
with  my  own  disposition,  And  as  I  set  a  high  value  on  your 
friendship  I  will  strive  to  merit  it  by  a  return  of  every  good  office 
I  can  do  you  &  you  may  Command  me  when  it  is  necessary — It 
is  in  this  way  that  life  becomes  agreeable,  &  in  this  way  we  may 
be  of  mutual  Service  to  each  other — 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  Armament  which  has  lately  appeared 
at  Havannah  Can  have  any  other  view  besides  protecting  the 
passage  untill  the  Convoy  is  at  a  sufficient  distance — But  this  is 
only  meer  opinion,  &  you  may  be  possessed  of  better  information — 
If  peace  is  keept  at  a  distance  there  is  no  Saying  what  may  happen ; 
but  as  far  as  I  Can  discover,  there  is  an  appearance  of  returing 
Conciliation  betwixt  Spain  &  England  which  I  pray  God  to  promote 
&  bring  to  perfection — I  have  no  protection  from  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  England  beyond  what  the  Laws  of  my  Country  affords 
me,  owing  to  a  mis[  ]tion  of  my  old  friends,  Strachn  &  Co., 
who  did  not  apply  to  the  King  in  Council  for  the  Protection  they 
were  desired  to  do  &  which  could  not,  in  Justice,  have  been  re¬ 
fused  me — For  what  is  most  Certain  is  that  my  residence  here, 
was  recognized  as  much  by  my  own  Government,  as  by  Yours — 
The  object  was  of  mutual  Convenience  to  both  Nations — To  the 
one  it  afforded  a  small  extension  of  Commerce, — to  the  other, 
security  from  the  depredations  of  Indians,  &  in  neither  have  I 
been  wanting  in  all  that  depended  on  me — 

It  would  afford  me  pleasure  to  give  a  passage  to  Your  friend, 
but  at  present  I  have  not  the  means  to  do  it — My  Principal  Pilote 
is  gone  to  Charleston  from  where  he  Cannot  return  before  two 
months  is  ended — If  the  Voyage  will  answer  afterwards  the 
Schooner  Shark  is  at  Your  friends  Service — If  my  Second  Ameri¬ 
can  Ship  was  arrived  or  if  one  Can  reasonable  be  chartered  in 
New  Orleans  to  Load  at  Mobille  &  here  Your  Sick  friend  might 
benefit  of  the  Occasion — This  is  all  that  is  in  my  power  &  I  am 
sure  you  will  believe  me  when  I  say  So — I  Commiserate  the 
Suffering  of  the  Young  duke  of  Orleans  &  His  Royal  Connexions, 
&  I  wish  to  God  it  was  in  my  power  to  alleviate  them — I  remain 
with  every  Sentiment  of  Esteem  &  regard  Dr  Sir 

Your  Most  Obed  Serv 

His  Elxcy  Don  Manuel  Gayoso  de  Lemos  Panton 


7.  A.  N.  de  C.,  Floridaa,  leg.  I,  no.  5. 
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Wm.  Panton  to  Govebnor  Gayoso  de  Lemoss 

Pensacola  9th  May  1798 

Much  Esteemed  Sir 

I  received  Your  Excellencys  letters  dated  the  3d  &  19th  ulto. 
which  I  could  not  answer  sooner  having  no  opportunity — The 
Vessel  that  I  expected  from  Charlestown  arrived  at  last  on  the 
28th  ulto.  &  is  now  loading  at  Mobille  &  will  soon  be  dispatched 
but  she  arrived  much  too  late  &  I  must  expect  to  lose  Considerably 
by  the  wormes. — I  Send  you  some  newspapers  that  I  received  by 
Her  which,  altho’  old,  Colo.  Howard  tells  me  are  latter  than  any 
you  had  when  he  left  New  Orleans — 

Mr.  Forbes  in  the  Ship  Sisters  was  Captured  by  a  Privateer  & 
Carried  into  New  Providence  where  rather  than  allow  the  skins 
to  perish  by  the  wormes  in  that  warm  climate  he  was  forced  to 
give  Security  in  the  amount  of  the  Invoice  to  stand  trial  which 
was  to  come  on  the  first  or  Second  week  in  April — The  process 
will  be  expensive  but  I  have  no  doubt  of  obtaining  Justice  in  the 
end  altho’  perhaps  we  may  have  to  appeal  to  the  King  &  Council — 
After  giving  Bond  the  vessel  was  permitted  to  depart  &  Mr. 
Forbes  had  arrived  in  Charlestown — I  have  a  letter  from  him  of 
the  1st  April  when  he  was  about  to  return  to  Nassau  to  be  present 
at  the  trial  or  to  know  the  issue  of  it  &  from  thence  he  meant 
to  proceed  Here  in  the  Brig  Sheerwater  with  some  woolens  & 
other  Indian  Goods  which  he  had  been  able  to  pick  up  and  I  look 
for  him  every  day  or  at  the  farthest  in  all  this  month.  And  of  this 
Circumstance  you  will  do  me  a  great  Kindness  to  inform  the 
Intendant  Genl.  least  objections  be  made  to  the  admission  of  the 
effect  from  the  necessity  he  Mr  Forbes  found  himself  under  to 
call  at  Nassau  on  his  way  back  to  this  place 

Majr.  Freeman  is  lodged  in  my  House  &  shall  meet  with  every 
mark  of  attention  in  my  power  to  show  him — He  speaks  with 
sentiments  of  great  respect  &  gratitude  for  Your  politeness  to 
him  which  shows  him  to  be  the  Man  of  worth — He  goes  off  in  a 
few  days — Colo.  Howard  mends  in  Health  &  as  he  writes  You  I 
shall  refer  You  to  him  &  to  the  Gazzetts  for  publick  News 

I  remain 

Dr  Sir 

Your  much  obliged  &  very 
Humble  Servant 

Wm  Panton 


8.  A.  N.  de  C.,  Floridu.  les.  I.  no.  6. 
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Wm.  Panton  to  Governor  Gayoso  de  Lemos^ 

Pensacola  22d  May  1798 

Much  Esteemed  Sir 

My  last  was  dated  the  9th  instant,  and  I  have  Since  received 
Your  favours  of  the  2d  &  10th  of  this  present  month — 

Majr.  Freeman  left  the  10th  as  I  could  neither  buy  nor  hire 
horses  for  his  Journey  I  Sent  him  my  owm  with  a  guide  to  Conduct 
him  through  the  Creeks,  &  I  make  no  doubt  he  will  get  safe, 
altho’  travelling  is  not  so  secure  amongst  the  Indians  as  it  used 
to  be,  owing  to  the  apprehensions  of  those  people  who  suspect  that 
the  line  of  partition  which  is  to  be  run  portended  no  good  to 
them — The  Agent  General  for  Indians  South  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Hawkins, 
is  indefatigable  to  remove  that  prejudice  &  to  convince  them  that 
nothing  is  intended  against  their  happiness,  by  running  the  line 
betwixt  Spain  &  Americano — The  task  is  difficult  &  we  shall  see 
if  he  succeeds — He  is  now  in  the  Tuckabatchies,  where  a  general 
meeting  of  the  whole  Nation  about  this  time  is  Conveened  and 
as  soon  as  it  is  over  I  shall  know  what  is  done  at  it  of  which  you 
shall  be  advised — The  Chactaws,  Chickesaws  Cherokees  &  Northern 
Indians  have  sent  to  the  Creeks  a  Broad  belt  of  peace  from  all  of 
them  which  was  very  favorably  received — Colo.  Hawkins  I  am 
convinced  is  a  Man  of  great  benevolence  and  seems  strenuously 
disposed  to  better  the  Condition  of  Indians  and  to  bring  about 
an  interchange  of  good  office  between  them  &  white  people,  but 
I  doubt  if  he  will  be  able  to  effect  this  because  the  Georgians 
seem  determined  to  get  More  Land  from  the  Indians,  &  unless  they 
can  be  restrained  it  cannot  be  expected  that  a  peace  will  continue 
long — I  had  prepared  a  file  of  News  papers  for  Your  Excellency 
which  I  received  from  Charlestown  by  return  of  an  express,  but 
i  see  by  your  letter  of  the  16th  that  you  have  news  latter  than 
any  I  had — it  seems  evident  that  America  will  be  forced  into  a 
War  by  France  in  the  Course  of  this  Summer  &  they  are  already 
taking  measures  for  self  defence  expecting  that  event — It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  Spain  will  not  associate  in  the  war  if  it  does  take 
place;  but  untill  that  is  knowm  I  am  of  opinion  that  you  had 
better  avoid  saying  any  thing  to  the  Indians  that  has  a  tendency 
to  lessen  their  dependence  on  You  for  presents — If  I  am  wrong 
in  this  respeat  Your  Commands  &  they  shall  be  obeyed. 

I  have  a  letter  from  Mr  John  Forbes  from  Charlestown  dated 
the  27th  ulto.  where  he  was  detained  by  a  Law  suit  between  un 
&  the  Person  who  bought  our  skins  last  Year  (a  Mr.  Grant)  who 

9.  A.  N.  de  C.,  Floridaa,  leg.  I,  no.  S. 

10.  See  Panton  to  Gayoao  de  Lemos,  May  12,  1799  for  the  attitude  of  the  Indians 
toward  surveying  the  boundary. 
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is  aiming  at  an  advantage  which  it  is  in  our  power  to  defeat — but 
as  he  will  have  to  wait  untill  the  vouchers  I  am  sending  him  can 
arrive  at  Charlestown  it  is  very  probable  that  the  Brigantine 
Sheerwater  with  the  Indian  Goods  I  mentioned  in  my  last  will 
come  here  without  him,  and  he  may  remain  to  accompany  the 
Indian  Goods,  which  in  my  letter  to  Your  Excellency  of  the  28th 
of  October  I  advised  you  I  had  ordered  from  Europe  in  an 
American  bottom 

I  send  for  Your  Excellency’s  information  &  that  of  the 
Intendant  General  Don  Juan  Ventura  Morales,  a  paper  contain¬ 
ing  Instructions  to  the  Commanders  of  British  Ships  of  War,  which 
notwithstanding  the  present  War,  permits  Trade  to  be  Carried 
on  between  the  free  Ports  of  Bahamas  &  Jamaica  And  the  Spanish 
Colonies  in  America 

My  advices  from  the  Havannah  of  the  25th  of  March  gave  me 
reason  to  believe  that  this  proposal  of  the  English  to  Meliorate 
the  evils  of  War  &  to  better  the  Condition  of  their  respective 
subjects  would  be  accepted  by  the  Government  of  Cuba  at  least 
so  far  as  to  permit  the  importation  of  nigroes  freely,  as  an  ad¬ 
ditional  number  of  hands  for  the  Cultivation  of  Sugars  is  greatly 
wanted  at  that  Island — You  Sir,  &  the  Intendant  will  be  pleased 
to  take  this  measure  into  Consideration  and  let  me  know  if  through 
this  opening  I  may  procure  a  supply  of  Indian  goods  for  the  use 
of  these  Indians  &  be  permitted  to  send  off  the  Peltrie  through 
the  same  channel  when  the  Season  admits  of  it — In  case  of  a  War 
betwixt  Spain  &  America  this  measure  would  have  beneficial 
effects — Think  of  it  Seriously  &  let  me  know  Your  opinion  &  at 
any  rate  I  must  rely  on  the  admission  of  the  small  Brig  the 
Sheerwater  with  woolens  &  perhaps  salt — 

I  am  Sorry  that  my  Countrymen  On  board  the  Iris  were  so 
unpolite  as  to  send  You  such  an  impertinent  present  &  go  off 
before  it  could  be  returned — but  what  does  it  signify — There  ever 
will  be  such  vain  minds  to  be  met  with  now  &  then,  altho’  I  hope 
rarely,  &  you  know  it  is,  the  characterstick  of  the  Rainbow  to 
Glitter  &  disappear — With  the  most  affectionate  regard 

I  remain 
Dr  Sir 

Your  Most  Obed  Serv 
Wm  Panton 

His  Excy  Don  Manuel  Gayoso  de  Lemos 
[To  be  continued.] 
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OLD  CANOOCHEE  BACKWOODS  SKETCHES* 

By  JinjA  E.  Habn 
XII 

Cattlb 

One  custom  that  prevailed  then  but  greatly  condemned  now 
was  the  buring  of  the  woods  in  late  winter  to  hasten  the  growth 
of  young  grass  tor  the  cattle  in  the  early  spring.  It  was  not  so 
harmful  to  bum  the  woods  then.  With  a  great  expanse  of  woods 
with  the  big  standing  timber  that  would  not  be  needed  for  many 
years  to  come,  the  rank  undergrowth  and  heavy  native  grass,  the 
destruction  of  the  undergrowth  did  not  mean  so  much  then.  With¬ 
in  the  past  seventy  or  more  years  there  has  been  a  wanton  waste 
of  the  magnificent  timber  in  consequence  of  which  there  is  urgent 
need,  not  only  for  conservation,  but  also  for  the  stupendous  system 
of  reforestation  recently  inaugurated. 

When  there  was  a  plentiful  growth  of  young  grass  on  the 
"bum”  the  cattle  were  brought  home  from  the  range,  the  deep 
woods  and  canebrakes.  The  spring  roundup  of  the  cattle  would 
take  several  days,  dependent  largely  upon  the  inclination  of  the 
cattle  about  leaving  their  swampy  fastnesses,  and  whether  they 
were  easy  to  drive.  This  was  a  business  in  which  the  men  and 
boys  liked  to  engage.  The  cracking  of  the  long  whips  could  be 
heard  a  long  way  off,  and  with  the  "cow  holla,”  which  the  cattle 
seemed  to  understand  and  like,  it  was  thrilling.  As  they  ap¬ 
proached  the  home,  the  men  and  boys  on  horseback  accompanied 
by  the  faithful  dogs,  all  the  family  came  out  to  see.  "There  they 
come!  Oh,  see  the  calves!”  were  glad  exclamations  at  sight  of 
the  moving  herd. 

The  big  cowpens  had  been  made  ready  and  the  cattle  were 
driven  in.  If  there  were  too  many  cattle  for  the  pens  they  were 
first  driven  into  a  field.  Then  came  the  counting  and  dividing 
off.  The  dry  cattle  were  turned  back  on  the  range,  while  the 
mothers  and  young  calves  were  kept.  There  was  always  a  large 
number  of  young  calves.  Some  of  them  had  come  as  early  as 
January,  so  by  the  time  they  were  brought  home  the  cows  were 
ready  to  yield  a  part  of  their  milk  for  the  family — but  only  a  part, 
as  it  was  important  that  the  calves  have  plenty  of  milk  and  be  not 
stunted  in  their  growth.  The  cows  were  milked  in  the  open  cow- 

*  These  sketches,  which  besan  in  the  issue  for  March,  1938,  relate  largely  to 
Bryan  County,  Georgia,  through  which  the  Canoochee  River  flows.  Their 
time  is  around  the  third  quarter  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  They  are  based 
mainly  on  the  reminiscences  of  Miss  Harn,  who  is  now  w-ell  beyond  four  score 
years.  Ed. 
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pens.  While  the  milking  was  going  on  the  calves  had  to  be 
“minded  off”  so  that  they  would  not  get  more  than  their  share. 
This  duty  fell  to  the  children  of  the  family,  who  felt  duly  re¬ 
warded  by  being  permitted  to  claim  as  their  own  any  cow  and 
calf  in  the  bunch  that  they  saw  fit.  If  the  father  acted  in  good 
faith  with  the  children  (and  many  of  them  did),  the  increase 
from  the  gift  went  to  the  child  and  laid  the  foundation  of  his 
future  prosperity.  Besides,  the  children  were  thus  taught  lessons 
in  stock  raising,  and  g^iven  an  inspiration  to  work. 

The  cows  were  kept  in  the  cowpen  at  night  and  turned  oat 
on  the  grass  in  the  da3rtime.  This  order  was  reversed  with  the 
calves,  which  were  kept  in  a  little  pasture  of  their  own  in  the 
daytime  and  were  not  with  their  mothers  except  at  milking  time. 
The  older  cattle  were  already  marked  and  branded,  and  the  mark¬ 
ing  and  branding  of  the  calves  was  done  just  before  the  milk 
cows  were  turned  back  upon  the  range,  about  the  first  week  in 
August.  Throughout  the  winter  the  cattlemen  looked  after  the 
stock  and  kept  account  of  them.  If  a  cow  did  not  get  enough  to 
eat  she  became  weak  and  might  fall  into  a  ditch  or  bog.  In  that 
case  she  would  be  propped  up  and  fed  until  strong  enough  to  be 
brought  home  for  further  attention.  A  calf  one  year  old  was 
a  “yearling”  one  two  years  old  a  “herdic,”  often  called  a  “harry- 
dick.”  Nobody  then  and  there  had  ever  heard  of  a  “maverick.” 

Oxen  were  useful  on  a  place  for  heavy  hauling  of  logs  and 
timber  or  lumber  where  slow  steady  movement  was  wanted.  Most 
farmers  had  one  or  two  pairs  that  were  turned  out  on  the  range 
with  the  other  cattle  when  not  needed.  They  were  not  expensive 
to  keep.  The  oxen  at  w'ork  needed  plenty  of  com  and  hay  and  good 
regular  care;  they  could  get  their  own  living  when  on  the  range. 
When  a  farmer  needed  to  break  in  a  new  pair  of  oxen  there 
were  planty  of  men  and  boys  who  liked  to  take  part  as  spectators 
at  least;  but  the  real  work  had  to  be  done  by  men  who  knew 
their  business,  and  were  cool,  level-headed  and  alert.  Strong, 
healthy  young  steers  were  selected;  these  were  driven  into  the 
horse  lot  or  barnyard,  one  with  a  high  fence  was  all  the  better. 
It  might  have  to  be  resorted  to  as  a  place  of  safety  before  the 
business  was  over. 

The  first  step  was  to  lasso  the  steer  with  a  good  strong  rope 
of  the  proper  size  to  hold  it  without  being  clumsy.  Precaution 
had  been  taken  that  the  animal  should  not  be  unduly  excited  in 
the  beginning,  but  when  he  felt  the  rope  around  his  horns,  he 
did  become  excited  and  protest  his  treatment  by  very  vigorous 
action — bowing  and  violently  shaking  his  head,  roaring,  bellowing, 
pawing  the  earth,  and  plunging  wildly  about.  Noting  the  fire  in 
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his  eye  and  the  sharpness  of  his  horns,  it  seemed  best  to  keep  out 
of  his  way^  But  the  rope  was  held  by  strong  determined  hands. 
The  animal  was  allowed  to  tire  himself  out  without  receiving  any 
bodily  injury.  That  was  the  purpose — to  let  the  creature  know 
that  there  was  a  force  too  strong  for  him  to  buck  against. 

Having  subdued  the  animal  to  the  degree  where  he  could  no 
longer  resist,  the  next  step  was  to  complete  the  conquest  by  kind¬ 
ness.  Shortening  the  length  of  rope,  the  men  would  approach  the 
steer  and  rub  him  gently  on  the  back  and  about  the  head  and 
face  until  the  animal  began  to  understand  that  his  captors  meant 
to  be  kind.  Talking  in  gentle  tones  and  the  stroking  were  kept 
up  until  the  response  seemed  complete.  When  it  was  found  that 
the  confidence  of  the  animal  was  completely  gained,  it  was  easy 
enough  for  the  men  to  proceed.  Another  steer,  apparently  equal 
in  every  w’ay,  selected  to  be  the  running  mate  was  secured  in 
similar  fashion.  Then  the  two  had  the  yoke  placed  across  their 
strong  necks  and  secured  by  the  bows  fashioned  on  each.  The 
big  gate  of  the  bam-lot  was  now  opened,  and  the  two  men,  one 
on  each  side,  lengthening,  but  still  holding  to  the  ropes,  the  animals 
were  brought  out.  A  heavy  drag,  either  a  log,  or  a  ladder-like 
construction  prepared  for  the  purpose,  was  attached  and  the  pair 
of  oxen  were  taught  to  pull  and  draw.  Much  kindly  and  encourag¬ 
ing  talk  was  kept  up  during  the  trial.  If  the  oxen  were  intended 
for  plowing,  which  was  the  case  in  the  earlier  days,  instead  of 
the  yoke  the  steer  would  have  a  pair  of  hames  and  a  collar  around 
his  neck  attached  to  trace  chains  for  his  lesson  in  pulling  and 
drawing.  Plowing  oxen  had  to  get  used  to  the  rattling  of  the 
trace  chains  as  well  as  learn  to  pull  and  draw.  The  plow  was 
introduced  later. 

As  the  training  progressed,  the  animals  showed  much  docility 
and  intelligence.  With  a  rope  on  each  pair  of  horns  and  a  man 
on  each  side  they  were  guided  along.  One  man  supplied  with  a 
heavy-handled  braided  whip  with  a  buckskin  cracker  on  the  end, 
enforced  commands  with  a  crack  of  the  whip.  The  animals  soon 
learned  to  follow  the  sound  of  the  whip,  that  “Gee”  meant  right, 
and  that  “Haw”  meant  left,  and  “Whoa”  was  atop.  Failure  to 
stop  brought  a  flick  on  the  nose  that  was  not  disregarded.  The 
load  was  increased  from  time  to  time  until  a  reasonable  limit 
was  reached.  Then  came  the  attaching  of  the  oxen  to  the  big 
timber  cart  with  its  heavy  load  of  logs  or  timber — though  this  trial 
was  delayed  perhaps  until  the  next  day,  and  the  animals  rested 
until  then. 

When  the  timber  to  be  hauled  was  very  heavy,  more  than  one 
pair  of  oxen  was  needed.  Oxen  were  better  adapted  for  hauling 
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through  the  woods  than  mules,  particularly  where  logs  had  to  be 
brought  from  swampy  places.  The  woods  was  the  natural  habitat 
of  the  oxen,  and  they  could  be  relied  upon  to  do  the  work  where 
mules  would  bog.  Mules  were  all  right  in  the  smooth  woods  or 
on  roads.  Horses  were  not  at  all  fitted  for  the  hauling  of  logs 
from  the  woods,  not  even  the  big  draft  horses.  The  size  and  shape 
of  the  feet  and  hoofs  of  draft  animals  has  to  be  taken  into  ac¬ 
count.  The  ox  was  the  first  domesticated  beast  of  burden  of 
civilization. 

[To  be  continued.'] 


CONFEDERATE  NECROLOGY 
Obituaby 

Another  patriot  has  fallen !  Another  intelligent  and  brave 
soldier  has  been  sacrificed  at  the  shrine  of  this  unhallowed  war. 

Lieutenant  Washington  P.  Jones  died  in  Richmond  on  the  5th 
of  February  last  of  confluent  small  pox,  in  the  25th  year  of  his  age. 

Some  four  years  previous  to  the  war,  he  finished  his  colleg^iate 
course  at  Emory  College,  of  his  native  State,  (Georgia),  where 
he  had  taken  high  rank  for  scholarship  and  character.  Soon  there¬ 
after,  bidding  adieu  to  his  friends  of  Columbia  county,  where  he 
was  reared,  he  repaired  to  Midway,  Alabama,  and  obtained  the 
Rectorship  of  the  Academy  of  that  place.  Though  a  stranger,  such 
was  the  amiableness  of  his  disposition,  the  correctness  of  his  de¬ 
portment,  urbanity  of  manners,  rightness  of  scholarship,  and 
aptness  to  teach,  that  he  soon  acquired  reputation  as  an  instructor 
of  youth,  and  made  fast  friends  of  all  who  knew  him.  When  the 
tocsin  of  war  was  sounded,  he  was  among  the  first  to  bare  his 
bosom  to  the  leaden  storm  that  threatened  to  desolate  the  South. 
He  joined  as  a  private  the  Midway  Guard  of  the  15th  Regiment 
of  his  adopted  State,  but  was  soon  elected  First  Lieutenant  of  his 
company,  and  in  that  capacity  bravely  and  ably  (as  the  writer 
of  this  has  been  informed  by  one  who  knows)  sustained  himself 
in  the  bloody  battles  of  Cross  Keys,  Malvern  Hill,  Hazel  Rfver, 
and  second  Manassas,  where  he  lost  his  left  arm.  Lieut.  Jones 
(if  it  were  possible  in  so  righteous  a  cause)  was  brave  to  a  fault, 
for  he  had  advanced  some  distance  ahead  of  his  command,  to  a 
very  exposed  position,  gun  in  hand  firing  at  the  foe,  when  he 
recieved  the  wound  that  deprived  him  of  his  arm.  An  officer  of 
his  company  informs  me  that  no  one  stood  higher  in  the  Regiment 
for  everything  that  constitutes  the  high-minded,  chivalric,  generous. 
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noble,  brave  and  able  officer  than  did  Lieut.  Jones.  After  the 
loss  of  his  arm  he  visited  his  friends  and  was  urged  by  them  to 
resign;  but  he  seemed  to  think  that  the  obligation  to  serve  his 
country  in  the  held,  was  not  canceled  by  that  misfortune,  and  he 
had  reached  Richmond  on  his  way  to  join  his  command  when 
attacked  by  the  fell  disease  that  caused  his  death.  As  to  the  death¬ 
bed  scene,  I  am  not  informed;  but  learn  from  one  of  his  friends, 
that  a  short  time  previous  to  his  wound,  he  remarked  to  him,  that 
he  had  been  for  some  time  thinking  of  joining  the  Church  and 
seeking  religion.  May  we  not  fondly  hope  then,  that  he  carried 
his  good  desires  so  far  as  to  obtain  the  pardon  of  his  sins,  and 
that  he  is  now  where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling  and  the 

weary  are  at  rest.  1:1  Tir  i 

£.  'n,  J. 

Houston  county,  Ga.,  April,  1863. 

Weekly  Chronicle  &  Sentinel  (Augusta,  Ga.),  April  7,  1863. 


The  Death  of  Gen.  Jackson 

The  jubilee  which  has  been  ringing  over  the  land  since  the 
brilliant  victory,  recently  achieved  by  our  gallant  troops  at 
Fredericksburg  was  announced,  has  been  sadly  interrupted  by  the 
dirge  which  is  now  heard  from  a  bereaved  people.  Jackson,  the 
leader,  so  brave,  so  bold,  so  patriotic,  so  successful,  so  pure — ^the 
man  “so  dear  to  his  friends  and  so  terrible  to  his  enemies” — is  no 
more.  Our  whole  Confederacy  mourns.  From  the  Rappahannock 
to  the  Rio  Grande,  from  the  Atlantic  coast  to  the  mountains 
wherever  the  knowledge  of  the  disaster  has  been  made  known, 
every  household  is  afflicted  by  the  melancholy  event.  When  we 
first  learned  that  this  eminent  officer  had  been  severely  wounded 
we  were  filled  with  the  most  painful  apprehensions  for  the  result. 
But  on  learning  that  the  wound  was  in  the  arm ;  that  this  had  been 
successfully  amputated,  and  that  the  patient  was  doing  well,  we 
fondly  promised  ourselves  that  his  valuable  services  would  soon' 
be  restored  to  the  Republic.  We  rejoiced  that  though  the  arm  was 
lost,  the  brain  was  intact;  and  we  hoped  that  the  spirit,  which  we 
knew  to  be  indomitable  as  ever,  would  soon  be  leading  forth 
devoted  soldiers  to  new  triumphs.  But  an  All-wise  Providence  hath 
decreed  differently,  and  we  should  bow  reverently  before  the 
decision  of  the  Omnipotent  One. 

When  this  war  began,  very  few  persons  knew  anything  of  T.  J. 
Jackson  beyond  a  comparatively  limited  circle,  of  friends.  Though 
not  without  some  military  experience  and  a  military  education, 
there  was  nothing  in  his  antecedents  to  authorize  the  expection 
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that  he  would  spring  (as  he  did)  almost  by  one  bound  to  a  con¬ 
spicuous  place  among  the  most  illustrious  Generals  of  the  army. 
He  had  drawn  his  sword  but  a  short  time  when  it  became  obvious 
that  he  was  a  man  for  the  times.  From  Manassas  where  repeated 
chaplets  were  won,  to  the  recent  battle  field  where  such  splendid 
successes  were  achieved,  victory  has  been  proclaimed  in  almost 
every  contest  where  he  was  engaged.  His  death  finishes  his  con¬ 
nection  with  the  war  in  Virginia. 

The  historian  who  transmits  to  posterity  the  part  which  he 
has  acted  in  the  campaigns  there  will  record  a  series  of  triumphs, 
each  if  possible  more  magnificent  than  its  predecessor,  and  cul¬ 
minating  in  a  contest  in  which  sixty  thousand  of  our  forces  dis¬ 
lodged  more  than  twice  their  number  from  entrenched  positions, 
and  drove  them  in  confusion  from  the  field.  Coming  generations 
of  boys  will  dwell  on  the  exploits  of  Jackson  in  the  Shenandoah 
valley  with  an  interest  and  amazement  equal  to  anything  which 
was  ever  excited  by  the  record  of  the  wonderful  campaigns  of 
the  great  French  conqueror.  What  is  there  in  the  history  of 
Napoleon  more  remarkable  for  dash  and  rapidity  of  movement, 
for  courage  and  adventure,  than  the  engagements  in  which  Jackson 
vanquished  the  hosts  of  Banks  and  Fremont,  and  then  with  almost 
electric  speed  threw  himself  on  the  fiank  of  McClellan,  and  so 
saved  the  capital?  So  accustommed  have  we  become  to  associate 
his  name  with  victory,  that  we  felt  almost  assured  of  triumph 
when  we  knew  that  Jackson  was  in  the  field.  His  presence  inspired 
an  enthusiasm  among  the  troops,  and  under  his  leadership  they 
rushed  into  battle  almost  as  confidently  as  if  victory  had  been 
guarantied  [stc]  by  an  infallible  power. 

We  have  been  devoutly  hoping  that  the  General  to  whom  the 
country  owes  so  much  would  survive  the  struggle,  that  he  might 
know  how  profoundly  he  had  awakened  the  gratitude  of  the  people. 
We  hoped  that  he  might  live  to  enjoy  in  an  honorable  peace  the 
reward  of  his  toils  and  dangers  in  the  camp.  But  he  has  gone  to 
a  better  reward!  The  great  General  was  also  a  devoted  Christian. 
Every  soldier  who  has  ever  known  him  bears  testimony  to  his 
exemplary  piety.  He  was  an  elder  in  the  Presbyterion  church, 
and  whilst  serving  his  country  he  was  habitually  and  profoundly 
mindful  of  his  duty  to  God.  Death  has  stripped  him  of  all  earthly 
honors;  but  it  cannot  bereave  him  of  those  imperishable  distinc¬ 
tions  which  await  the  Christian  patriot.  We  cannot  adorn  his 
brow  with  the  wreaths  woven  by  our  hands.  He  needs  them  not. 
His  is  a  crown  of  glory  that  fades  not  away! 

We  have  not  spoken  of  Jackson’s  death  as  an  irreparable  loss. 
We  do  not  believe  that  it  is.  The  same  Providence  which  raised 
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up  this  {nreat  man  to  win  our  victories  can  provide  others.  To 
Him  let  us  trustfully  look,  and  in  the  midst  of  our  sorrow  for  the 
{rallant  dead,  let  us  be  thankful  that  such  men  as  President  Davis 
and  Gen.  Lee  are  still  our  own.  [Editorial] 

Weekly  Chronicle  &  Sentinel,  May  19,  1863. 

[To  be  continued.] 


NOTE 

The  purpose  of  the  article  appearing  in  the  Quarterly  for 
September,  1940  (XXIV,  3),  by  Gregory  Murphy,  entitled  “The 
O>ntroversy  between  Dr.  T.  S.  Powell  and  the  Faculty  of  Atlanta 
Medical  (College,”  was  to  correct  statements  made  by  Dr.  F.  Phinizy 
Calhoun  in  an  article  on  pages  48  and  49  in  the  Quarterly  for 
March,  1925  (IX,  1),  entitled  “The  Founding  and  the  Early 
History  of  the  Atlanta  Medical  College,”  wherein  he  quoted  from 
minutes  of  the  faculty.  It  was  at  Dr.  Calhoun’s  suggestion  that 
Mr.  Murphy  wrote  this  correction,  in  which  he  used  material 
secured  by  Mrs.  E.  Rivers  in  a  personal  research  of  over  two  years, 
in  libraries  throughout  the  country.  A  complete  history  of  this 
controversy  may  be  found  in  the  United  States  Medical  Library, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  and  in  the  libraries  of  Emory  University  and  of 
the  University  of  Georgia. 


WHO’S  WHO 

D.  C.  Corbitt  is  a  member  of  the  History  Department  of 
Candler  College,  Havana,  Cuba. 

Julia  E.  Ham,  a  native  of  Georgia,  resides  in  Gainesville, 
Florida. 

Horace  Montgomery  is  professor  of  history  in  the  State 
Teachers  College  at  California,  Pennsylvania. 

Albert  Berry  Saye  is  a  member  of  the  History  Department  of 
the  University  of  Georgia. 
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Chip  Off  My  Shoulder.  By  Thomas  L.  Stokes.  (Princeton: 
Princeton  University  Press,  1940.  Pp.  643.  |3.00.) 

The  author,  Thomas  L.  Stokes,  is  a  native  Georgian.  He  is  at 
present  a  national  political  correspondent  for  the  Scripps-Howard 
newspapers.  In  1939  he  won  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  distinguished 
reporting.  Chip  Off  My  Shoulder  is  a  review  of  American  life  since 
1920  as  seen  by  an  able  newspaper  man.  Shortly  after  the  World 
War  young  Stokes  arrived  at  the  nation's  capital.  He  confesses 
that  he  brought  with  him  a  liberal  quantity  of  Southern  provin¬ 
cialism.  An  “unreconstructed  rebel”  had  come  to  Washington  with 
the  proverbial  chip  on  his  shoulder.  Twenty  years  of  newspaper 
work  took  him  into  every  corner  of  a  cosmopolitan  nation.  He 
was  compelled  to  put  aside  his  Southern  point  of  view  and  adopt 
in  its  place  a  national  outlook.  The  chip  had  come  oft  his  shoulder. 
Thus  the  title. 

Stokes  gives  a  brief  account  of  his  impressionable  years  as  a 
youth  in  Atlanta,  as  a  student  at  the  State  University,  and  finally 
as  a  reporter  for  some  of  Georgia's  leading  newspapers.  These 
years,  the  first  two  decades  of  the  present  century,  had  given  him 
no  cause  to  question  the  status  quo.  He  left  the  University  soon 
after  the  World  War  a  conformist.  His  newspaper  career  was, 
however,  shortly  to  draw  him  into  the  stream  of  national  affairs. 
For  two  decades  he  has  occupied  a  ringside  seat  in  the  arena  of 
national  politics.  With  amazing  subtleness  Stokes  weaves  into  his 
account  of  these  years  his  evolution  as  a  discreet  skeptic  of  the 
socio-economic  order. 

Chip  Off  My  Shoulder  is  more  than  the  story  of  the  trans¬ 
formation  of  a  Southerner.  Party  conventions,  presidential  can¬ 
vasses,  political  personalities,  and  election  results  are  refreshingly 
described.  The  reader  is  given  a  wholesome  diet  of  incidents  be¬ 
hind  the  news,  as  for  example,  the  Mayflower  yacht  party  of 
August,  1922.  The  country  was  then  in  the  grip  of  a  great  strike. 
A  worried  and  confused  President  Harding  had  invited  for  a  week¬ 
end  cruise  down  the  Potomac  a  group  of  railroad  executives.  The 
President  hoped  to  avoid  a  scene  with  the  reporters.  He  tried  to 
evade  them,  but  they  caught  up  with  him  just  as  he  was  boarding 
the  yacht.  Trapped  by  the  eager  young  reporters,  among  whom 
was  Stokes,  the  President  strenly  inquired:  “Do  I  ever  cheat  you 
boys?”  Before  the  echo  from  a  chorus  of  “noes”  had  died  away 
Attorney  General  Daugherty,  whose  name  was  not  on  the  guest 
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list  which  had  been  handed  the  reporters,  boarded  the  presidential 
yacht.  Several  days  later  Daugherty  appeared  before  Judge  James 
H.  Wilkerson  in  Chicago  and  asked  for  one  of  the  most  sweeping 
injunctions  in  American  labor  history.  Thus  was  the  ill-fated  strike 
of  1922  paralyzed — thus  too  had  a  young  reporter  learned  the 
power  of  the  “assistant  government.” 

Stokes  probes  with  the  skill  of  a  social  historian.  His  appraisal 
of  the  socio-economic  drift  of  the  ’twenties,  which  he  labels  the 
“Delirious  Decade,”  should  stand  the  test  of  future  scholarship. 
He  pulls  no  punches  as  he  lashes,  at  times  with  ironic  jests,  at 
the  industrial  oligarchy  into  whose  clutches  both  major  parties 
were  drawn.  He  singles  out  for  special  consideration  the  “Southern 
bourbons”  whom  he  describes  as  the  “ball  and  chain”  of  the 
Democratic  party.  Stokes  is  never  a  mere  chronicler  of  details. 
In  fact  at  times  he  writes  with  the  crusading  zeal  of  a  social 
reformer.  He  is  at  his  best  in  this  role  when  describing  the  “in¬ 
dustrial  carpetbaggers” — those  marginal  producers  who  went  South 
to  escape  the  higher  wage  scale  forced  on  them  by  Northern  labor 
unions.  Few  are  better  qualified  to  speak  on  this  subject  than  the 
author  of  this  book.  Several  years  ago  his  employers  sent  him 
into  his  native  South  to  gather  data  on  industrial  life  there.  The 
result  was  a  series  of  interesting  articles  on  Southern  industrial 
trends  which  was  published  by  the  Scripps-Howard  papers. 

Slightly  less  than  half  of  the  book  is  given  to  a  treatise  of  the 
New  Deal.  Its  gospel  the  author  approves,  although  he  does  not 
hesitate  to  denounce  such  of  its  practices  as  the  use  of  WPA 
funds  to  perpetuate  New  Dealers  in  office.  On  this  subject  too 
Stokes  writes  with  authority,  for  it  was  largely  through  his  efforts 
that  the  use  of  WPA  funds  for  political  purposes  in  Kentucky  was 
uncovered.  The  reader  is  taken  into  the  inner  recesses  of  the 
Democratic  high  command  where  the  beginnings  of  such  mo¬ 
mentous  New  Deal  undertakings  as  the  Supreme  Court  “packing” 
bill  and  the  “purge”  are  disclosed. 

This  is  a  fascinating  story  which  the  future  historian  of  the 
last  two  decades  must  know.  It  is  told  with  a  pleasant  intimacy. 
The  reader  looks  in  vain,  however,  for  a  treatise  of  the  sit-down 
strike  of  1937,  for  an  appraisal  of  the  Lewis-Green  feud,  and 
finally  for  an  explanation  of  the  more  recent  estrangement  of  the 
CIO  chieftain  and  the  President. 

Horace  Montgomery. 

State  Teachers  College,  California,  Penn, 
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Georgia:  A  Guide  to  its  Towns  and  Countryside.  Compiled  and 
Written  by  Workers  of  the  Writer’s  Program  of  the  Work  Pro¬ 
jects  Administration  in  the  State  of  Georgia.  American  Guide 
Series.  Sponsored  by  the  Georgia  Board  of  Education.  (Athens: 
The  University  of  Georgia  Press,  1940.  Pp.  xxviii,  669.  Illustra¬ 
tions,  maps,  chronology,  and  bibliography.  $2.60.) 

Compiled  in  the  fashion  that  has  already  become  familiar  to 
those  who  have  had  occasion  to  consult  the  American  Guide  Series, 
this  volume  offers  a  convenient  and  more  or  less  exhaustive 
Baedeker  of  the  state  of  Georgia.  Of  the  three  main  subdivision.s 
into  which  the  book  is  arranged,  the  first  section,  143  pages,  is 
devoted  to  such  pertinent  topics  as  natural  resources,  archaeology, 
history  and  government,  agriculture,  industry,  transportation,  the 
Negro,  religion,  education,  literature,  music,  art,  and  architecture. 
The  second  section,  122  pages,  gives  brief  historical  sketches  and 
such  essential  information  as  may  enable  a  visitor  to  view  in¬ 
telligently  the  sites  and  environs  of  the  state’s  major  cities:  Athens, 
Atlanta,  Augusta,  Columbus,  Macon,  and  Savannah.  A  third 
section  of  244  pages  describes  seventeen  tours,  on  one  or  more 
of  which  practically  every  hamlet  or  point  of  interest  in  the 
countryside  of  the  entire  state  may  be  reached. 

“The  average  Georgian,’’  say  the  compilers  of  this  volume, 
“votes  the  Democratic  ticket,  attends  the  Baptist  or  Methodist 
church,  goes  home  to  midday  dinner,  relies  greatly  on  high  cotton 
prices,  and  is  so  good  a  family  man  that  he  flings  wide  his  doors 
to  even  the  most  distant  of  his  wife’s  cousins’  cousins.’’  But  it 
should  not  be  assumed  that  the  authors  have  merely  attempted  an 
elaboration  of  this  intriguing  generality.  The  darker  phases  of 
Georgia  life,  such  as  soil  erosion,  share-cropping,  and  the  Negro 
problem,  are  not  neglected.  And  scattered  through  the  pages  are 
numerous  bits  of  interesting  information,  to  find  which  would 
otherwise  require  hours  of  searching  through  encyclopaedias  and 
tables  of  statistics;  for  instance:  that  Georgia  is  the  largest  state 
east  of  the  Mississippi  and  has  more  counties  than  any  state  in 
the  Union  save  Texas  (pp.  8,  64);  that  the  state  ranks  second  in 
the  United  States  in  the  production  of  marble  and  barite  and 
first  in  the  volume  of  fresh  peaches  marketed  ( pp.  26,  64 ) ;  that 
Cairo,  Georgia,  ranks  second  to  New  Orleans  as  a  syrup  market 
and  supplies  98  per  cent  of  all  the  collard  seed  sold  in  the 
country  ( p.  64 ) ;  that  one  of  the  Etovcah  group  of  Indian  mounds 
is  larger  than  any  other  in  the  United  States  except  the  Cahokia 
mound  in  Illinois  (p.  33);  that  the  University  of  Georgia  was 
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the  first  state  university  to  be  chartered  in  the  United  States  and 
that  Atlanta  is  today  the  world’s  largest  center  for  Negro  edu¬ 
cation  (pp.  97,  102);  that  the  Baptist  Christian  Index  (Atlanta) 
is  the  oldest  continuously  published  church  periodical  in  the  South 
and  that  the  oldest  existing  orphanage  in  America  is  located  near 
Savannah  (pp.  91,  268);  and  that  Augusta  boasts  of  a  congre¬ 
gation  of  150  Negro  Mohammedans  (p.  94). 

Tourists  from  without,  as  well  as  many  Georgians  themselves, 
will  find  this  volume  a  useful  and  compact  source  of  information 
with  which  the  various  portions  of  the  state  may  be  visited  and 
appreciatively  observed.  Over  a  hundred  well  selected  illustrations 
and  about  a  dozen  maps  improve  both  the  appearance  and  the 
utility  of  the  work.  There  is  a  handy  table  of  chronology,  a 
comprehensive  bibliography,  and  an  adequate  index. 

^  ^  „  James  W.  Patton 

Converse  College, 

Spartanburg,  South  Carolina 


Freedom  of  Thought  in  the  Old  South.  By  Clement  Eaton. 
(Durham,  N.  C.:  Duke  University  Press,  1940.  Pp.  xx,  343. 
Illustrations.  $3.00.) 

This  book  is  an  important  contribution  to  a  little-known  side 
of  Southern  history.  Professor  Eaton  has  collected  and  organized 
a  great  many  facts,  some  well-known  and  others  little-known  or 
known  not  at  all  previously;  and,  what  is  more  important,  he  has 
interpreted  those  facts.  His  conclusion  is  that  freedom  of  ex¬ 
pression  of  thought  in  the  Old  South  had  about  dried  up  by  the 
time  the  Civil  War  broke  out — although  he  does  not  go  into  the 
subject  of  freedom  of  thought  unexpressed  (and  how  could  anyone 
go  into  that  beyond  inference  and  speculation!),  there  is  little 
reason  to  believe  that  people  would  long  possess  much  vigor  of 
thinking,  if  they  should  be  prevented  from  expressing  those 
thoughts. 

Although  this  book  is  well-bolstered  in  its  main  findings,  there 
is  danger  in  reasoning  into  an  interpretation  of  Southern  freedom 
of  thought  and  its  expression  that  people  went  about  with  a  sur- 
pressed  feeling  of  wanting  to  say  something  very  badly  about  some 
prohibited  subject.  There  is  no  evidence  that  many  Southerners 
were  repressed.  A  majority  of  Southern  states  had  no  laws  against 
freedom  of  expression — Virginia  and  Maryland  are  especially 
emphasized  in  this  book  as  having  such  laws.  A  few  people  were 
driven  out  of  the  South  or  prosecuted  for  expressions  concerning 
slavery,  but  there  were  a  great  many  people  who  said  what  they 
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pleased,  and  nothing  came  of  it  either  in  fruition  or  prosecution, 
unless  indeed  the  times  were  abnormal  as  in  a  servile  insurrection 
scare  when  the  latter  might  have  resulted,  or,  indeed,  more  likely 
when  a  mob  might  have  taken  control.  Most  people  did  not  oppose 
slavery  in  the  South,  not  because  there  were  laws  denying  them 
the  right  to  express  an  adverse  opinion,  but  because  they  agreed 
with  slavery. 

It  was  unfortunate  that  the  abolition  movement  arose  in  the 
North,  for  it  did  not  help  the  slave  toward  freedom,  and  it  did 
tend  to  close  the  minds  of  Southerners  to  a  great  deal  of  liberal 
thought  which  engaged  Northerners — all  because  abolitionism  was 
tied  up  with  this  Northern  liberalism.  Professor  Eaton  clearly 
shows  this  withering  effect  on  the  South,  which  he  denominates  in 
his  last  chapter  “The  Intellectual  Blockade.”  It  was  all  the  more 
pity,  for  at  the  beginning  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  the  South 
was  pre-eminent  in  liberalism  which  had  come  down  from  colonial 
and  Revolutionary  days.  But  it  was  not  entirely  the  institution  of 
slavery  that  closed  the  minds  of  Southerners;  the  rise  of  the 
evangelical  churches  did  a  great  deal;  and  the  great  man  theory 
of  history  must  rightly  be  brought  in  to  evaluate  the  tremendous 
effect  the  leadership  of  Calhoun  had. 

The  judges  who  awarded  this  book  the  $1,500  centennial  prize 
offered  by  Duke  University  placed  a  high  estimate  upon  the  scholar¬ 
ship  and  wisdom  of  this  work,  and  rightly  so.  It  is  clearly  written 
and  though  it  encompasses  a  great  deal  of  factual  material,  it 
marches  steadily  to  conclusions  unimpeded.  Any  book  based  on 
a  great  many  sources  of  information  ought  to  have  a  bibliography; 
this  book  is  less  useful  because  it  does  not  have  one.  Though  in 
no  way  invalidating  its  great  worth  and  dependability,  these 
blemishes  appear:  On  page  xix,  1803  is  written  for  1903;  Gover¬ 
nor  Brown  was  not  from  the  red  hills  of  Georgia,  but  from  the 
mountains  (p.  28);  all  the  Germans  in  the  South  in  1861  were 
not  loyal  to  the  Confederacy  (p.  221-222),  as  the  terrible  situation 
in  Texas  shows;  Clay  was  not  returned  to  the  Senate  in  1849  by 
a  unanimous  vote  (p.  266),  it  being  92  to  46;  it  was  Bishop 
Andrew  instead  of  Andrews  (p.  271) ;  it  was  the  New  School  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  rather  than  New  Court  (p.  276);  Wesleyan 
College  at  Macon,  Georgia  was  not  the  first  woman’s  college  in 
the  United  States  (p.  318),  but  rather  it  claims  to  be  the  hrat 
degree-granting  woman’s  college.  It  might  also  be  added  that  there 
is  danger  of  confusing  some  readers  by  saying  Henry  A.  Wise  at 
one  place  and  Henry  Wise  at  another  and  Cassius  M.  Clay  and 
then  Cassius  Clay. 
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Statesmen  of  the  Lost  Cause.  Jefferson  Davis  and  his  Cabinet. 
By  Burton  J.  Hendrick.  (Boston:  Little,  Brown  and  Company, 
1939.  Pp.  xviii,  452.  Illustrations.  $3.76.) 

Mr.  Hendrick  is  a  master  at  character  portraiture.  He  selects 
the  dominant  passions  and  weaknesses  as  well  as  the  controlling 
towers  of  strength  in  the  lives  of  those  he  presents,  and  in  a 
remarkable  way  he  makes  these  people  live  again.  The  melancholy 
of  Alxander  H.  Stephens,  almost  as  baffling  as  that  of  Lincoln, 
the  vigor  of  Robert  Toombs,  the  lack  of  humor  of  Jefferson  Davis, 
the  clever  characterizations  of  all  the  other  men  mentioned  in 
this  book — ^these  things  lend  charm  and  interest  and  make  it 
difflcult  to  stop  reading. 

As  an  historian  of  the  Civil  War  and  its  causes,  Mr.  Hendrick 
is  not  so  successful.  His  acquaintance  with  the  first-hand  sources 
of  information  is  not  full  and  ripe;  he  grasps  too  quickly  at  con¬ 
clusions  and  makes  them  too  simple.  But  there  is  always  enough 
of  truth  and  plausibility  to  make  them  challenging  and  arresting. 
He  makes  much  of  what  he  asserts  to  be  a  fact  that  the  people  who 
brought  about  secession  in  the  South  were  the  half-baked,  newly 
rich.  Deep  Southerners  and  Southwestemers — not  the  gentlemen 
of  the  Old  South,  not  those  who  ran  the  country  during  the  first 
quarter  century  of  its  existence.  So  hostile  is  Mr.  Hendrick  to  the 
newer  richer  cotton  South  of  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana, 
that  he  seems  to  think  that  they  had  much  less  right  to  secede 
than  did  the  upper  South,  because  the  latter  helped  to  make  the 
Union  while  the  former  were  made  by  that  Union.  In  this  he 
does  not  accept  the  constitutional  axiom  that  all  states  in  the 
Union  are  equal.  Though  admitting  that  South  Carolina,  of  the 
Old  South,  does  not  exactly  fit  into  this  scheme,  he  does  not  seem 
to  understand  that  in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  there  were  just 
as  rabid  secessionists  as  in  Mississippi. 

This  book  is  much  more  than  a  discussion  of  Jefferson  Davis 
and  his  cabinet,  as  the  title  seems  to  indicate.  Mr.  Hendrick 
brings  into  life  in  his  inimitable  way  a  great  many  other  non¬ 
military  figures.  To  those  who  want  a  vivid  pageant  of  the  South¬ 
erners  in  the  Lost  Cause,  this  book  has  no  equal. 

French  Travelers  in  the  Southeastern  United  States,  1775-1800. 
By  Lee  W.  Ryan.  (Bloomington,  Indiana:  The  Principia  Press, 
Inc.,  1939.  Pp.  viii,  107.  $2.00.) 

During  the  last  quarter  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  a  great 
many  French  travelers  came  to  America,  a  land  which  most  of 
them  had  learned  to  admire  from  a  distance.  On  a  close-up  view 
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there  was  a  tendency  for  them  to  consider  it  less  attractive. 
Professor  Ryan  has  here  analyzed  their  views  on  various  topics 
such  as  roads  and  inns,  climate  and  disease,  agricultural  practices 
and  slavery,  social  conditions,  education  and  culture,  and  customs 
of  the  people.  He  coniines  his  study  to  the  states  of  Maryland, 
Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  Georgia  gets  into  the  picture  in  the  minutest  fashion,  since 
it  was  on  the  southern  extremity.  The  enthusiasm  of  most  of  the 
travelers  gave  out  by  the  time  they  had  reached  Charleston. 

It  is  not  a  very  attractive  picture  of  the  South  that  these 
Frenchmen  paint.  Most  of  them  did  not  like  most  of  what  they 
saw  but  this  is  probably  a  weakness  common  to  all  travelers  who 
write  about  what  they  see.  As  compared  with  the  North,  they 
found  the  South  lagging  in  all  progress  worth  while.  They  dis¬ 
liked  slavery  and  painted  a  dark  picture  of  it  almost  without 
exception  as  far  as  the  author  of  this  book  presents  the  subject. 
Roads  were  almost  impassible  and  public  inns  were  wretched 
hovels.  People  died  early  from  yellow  fever  or  some  other  disease; 
and  education  was  almost  wholly  lacking  outside  of  a  few  colleges 
in  Virgrinia. 

There  is  value  in  such  an  analysis,  but  it  probably  lies  more 
in  the  comment  it  affords  on  the  traveler  than  as  a  dependable 
picture  of  the  regions  visited.  A  work  of  this  sort  would  be  more 
valuable  if  it  sought  to  compare  what  the  Frenchmen  saw  with 
what  the  real  facts  were.  Of  course,  it  would  not  always  be  easy 
to  check,  for  the  real  facts  can  not  always  be  found.  It  would  also 
have  added  value  to  this  work  if  a  chapter  on  the  Frenchmen 
themselves  had  been  included.  Outside  of  a  rare  mention  of  a 
traveler’s  name  in  the  text,  the  only  referenc  to  him  is  in  the 
title  of  his  work  in  a  footnote  and  in  a  bibliography  at  the  end  of 
the  work. 

Felix  Grundy.  Champion  of  Democracy.  By  Joseph  Howard 
Parks.  (University,  La.:  Louisiana  State  University  Press,  1940. 
Pp.  X,  368.  Illustrations.  $3.00.) 

Felix  Grundy  was  outstanding  among  the  lesser  figures  of 
American  history.  Of  Virginia  ancestry,  he  grew  up  in  Kentucky 
and  there  first  entered  the  political  picture,  becoming  a  member 
of  the  constitutional  convention  of  1799  and  later  of  the  legis¬ 
lature.  In  1806  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals,  as  Kentucky’s  highest  tribunal  was  then  called,  but 
suddenly  he  resigned  the  next  year  and  migrated  to  Tennessee, 
where  he  became  and  remained  an  important  political  force  for 
the  rest  of  his  life. 
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In  his  new  state  he  became  a  Jackson  supporter.  He  soon  went 
to  Congress,  first  as  a  Representative  and  then  as  a  Senator,  and 
in  1838  he  became  Attorney  General  under  President  Van  Buren. 
At  one  time  or  another  he  served  his  state  in  certain  land  disputes 
with  North  Carolina  and  as  a  commissioner  to  settle  the  trouble¬ 
some  boundary  dispute  with  Kentucky.  With  a  very  respectable 
political  record,  he  is  still  probably  best  remembered  for  his  out¬ 
standing  ability  as  a  crimnal  lawyer.  Indeed,  says  the  author, 
“If  Felix  Grundy  had  a  first-class  claim  to  fame  it  was  as  a 
crimnal  lawyer  of  the  West”  (p.  91).  Grundy  was  distinctly  a 
man  of  the  people  and  he  championed  their  cause,  whether  it  be 
in  opposing  banks  or  supporting  relief  laws.  The  conservatives 
looked  upon  his  liberalism  as  dangerous  radicalism. 

Professor  Parks  has  fixed  Grundy’s  place  in  American  history, 
and  has  thereby  done  a  valuable  service;  for  without  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  lesser  figures  how  can  we  properly  appreciate  the 
outstanding  leaders?  He  has  written  with  clarity  and  sound 
scholarship,  and  he  has  added  a  valuable  critical  essay  on  the 
sources  of  his  information. 

This  book  is  the  first  volume  in  the  Southern  Biography  Series, 
edited  by  Wendell  Holmes  Stephenson  and  Fred  C.  Cole,  a  series 
which  will  undoubtedly  be  an  outstanding  contribution  to  American 
history,  including  as  it  will  Southern  leaders  who  have  not  yet 
been  adequately  treated  or  who  need  to  be  re-evaluated. 

Jeffersonian  Democracy  in  South  Carolina.  By  John  Harold 
Wolfe,  Ph.  D.  (The  James  Sprunt  Studies  in  History  and  Political 
Science.  Published  under  the  Direction  of  the  Departments  of 
History  and  Political  Science  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
vol.  24,  no.  1.)  (Chapel  Hill:  The  University  of  North  Carolina 
Press,  1940.  Pp.  xiv,  308.) 

Although  this  study  does  not  emphasize  a  revisionist  contri¬ 
bution  to  American  history,  nevertheless  it  does  restate  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  early  stages  of  Jeffersonian  democracy  in  South 
Carolina.  Professor  Wolfe  insists  that  the  Federalists  were  never 
as  important  there  as  has  generally  been  thought.  Though  the 
Republican  victory  in  the  presidential  election  in  1796  was  not 
clear-cut,  thereafter  the  Jeffersonians  carried  the  day  decidedly. 

Jeffersonian  democracy  is  traced  through  the  period  from  the 
Revolution  to  the  end  of  the  War  of  1812,  largely  by  relating  the 
activities  of  South  Carolina  Congressmen  and  diplomats  and  the 
reaction  of  South  Carolinians  toward  national  and  international 
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problems  and  solutions.  There  is  less  purely  state  activities  than 
might  be  expected,  though  the  picture  is  made  clearer  by  the 
method  Professor  Wolfe  has  used.  The  economic  background  and 
mainsprings  of  Jeffersonian  democracy  are  severely  neglected, 
though  a  few  pages  are  given  over  to  the  physiography  of  the 
state,  leading  to  the  expectation,  never  fulfilled,  that  it  will  find  its 
proper  interpretation  later  on,  and  that  economic  factors  will  enter 
the  picture. 

The  study  is  clearly  written,  though  too  often  it  lacks  a  certain 
polish  in  style,  as  the  too  frequent  plying  of  the  question  method 
of  indicating  where  the  author  expects  to  go  next,  and  an  ex¬ 
planation  of  why  the  author  has  brought  in  certain  matter  or 
omitted  it.  Yet  it  is  scholarly  and  is  based  on  primary  sources  to 
a  great  extent. 

The  Circuit  Rider  Dismounts.  A  SocicU  History  of  Southern 
Methodism  1865-1900.  By  Hunter  Dickinson  Parish.  (Richmond, 
Virginia:  The  Dietz  Press,  1938.  Pp.  xii,  400.  Illustrations. 
$6.00.) 

It  would  be  a  fair  guess  to  make  that  if  the  mass  of  Southern 
Methodists  had  read  this  book  before  voting  on  their  recent  onion 
with  the  Northern  Methodists,  it  would  never  have  been  con¬ 
summated.  The  record  of  the  Northern  Methodist  Church  during 
the  Reconstruction  period  was  so  utterly  disgraceful,  that  it  is 
hard  to  conceive  of  an  organization  of  people  calling  themselves 
Christian  going  to  such  extents  of  sectional  hatred  as  characterized 
this  aggregation.  Happily  it  was  another  generation  which  engaged 
in  these  excesses,  and  with  human  nature  as  it  is,  it  is  probably 
best  that  the  mass  of  Southern  Methodists  did  not  read  this  book. 

This  is  not  to  indicate  that  Mr.  Parish  wrote  a  biased,  warped, 
rabble-rousing  book.  He  has  used  the  best  rules  of  scholarship 
and  has  produced  a  well-balanced  and  interestingly  written  account 
of  the  growth  of  Methodism  in  the  South  from  the  Civil  War  to 
the  end  of  the  century.  He  has  shown  what  progress  the  Southern 
Methodist  Church  made  in  the  fields  of  education,  race  relations, 
temperance,  and  along  other  lines  of  social  development.  Though 
it  deals  with  the  Methodist  Church  primarily,  it  has  broader  im¬ 
plications  and  thereby  becomes  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
understanding  of  post-war  conditions  in  the  South. 
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The  Southern  Poor-White  from  Lubberland  to  Tobacco  Road. 
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